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Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg was born July 15, 1704, in 
Klettenberg, Saxony, and was the youngest son of the Rev. 
George Spangenberg, the resident Lutheran pastor. In 1714 
he entered the Grammar School at Ilefeld, where he com- 
pleted his preliminary studies, and in 1722 was admitted at 
the University of Jena, graduating in 1726. Six years 
later we find him a Professor in the University at Halle, 
Uniting with the Moravian Church in 1733, he soon rose to 
eminent position, Early in the year 1735, he was des. 
patched with a small colony to settle on a tract of 500 acres 
on the Ogeechee River, granted to Zinzendorf by the Trustees 
of Georgia. In the spring of 1736, he sailed for Pennsyl- 
vania to labor among the Schwenkfelders, whom Zinzendorf 
had received on his estate on their banishment from Silesia, 
and who in 1734 had emigrated and settled within the 
present limits of Montgomery County. While here he was 
deputed to hold a visitation on St. Thomas, and sailed for 
the West Indies in August, returning in November fol- 
lowing. After making a visit of four months in 1787 to 
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the colony in Georgia (which was subsequently abandoned 
after the breaking out of war between England and Spain), 
he closed his labors among the Schwenkfelders, and was in 
August of 1739 recalled to Europe. After Zinzendorf’s 
return from his visit to America in 1743, Spangenberg was 
consecrated a bishop, June 15, 1744, and sent to Pennsylvania 
for the second time. In October he visited the mission 
stations in New York and Connecticut, the first established 
by his church, among the aborigines of America. During 
the summer of 1745 he also visited the Council at Onondaga 
to obtain their consent to the contemplated removal of the 
Indian Mission to the Wyoming Valley.’ It was while on 
this journey that his guides Shikellmy and his son Andrew, 
and Andrew Montour, gave him the name of T’gerhitontie, 
signifying “a row of standing trees.” In this connection 
it may be also stated that he was familiarly called by his 
brethren, “ Brother Joseph.” While a deputation of chiefs 
of the Six Nations were in Philadelphia,in July of 1749, he 
held an interview with them in the parsonage of the Mora- 
vian church, when the compact made with Zinzendorf in 1742 
was renewed, that Moravian missionaries be allowed to re- 
side in Onondaga to perfect themselves in the study of the 
Indian language. Shortly after he sailed again for Europe, 
returning to America for the third time in 1751, the shortest 
of all his visits. In addition to his other duties, in 1752 he 
visited western North Carolina to inspect the tract of over 
90,000 acres which the church had purchased from Earl 
Granville, on which to build settlements. Spangenberg’s 
fourth and last sojourn in America fell between 1754 and 
1762, during a portion of which time Pennsylvania became 
the scene of contest between the English and the French 
with their Indian allies, for territorial aggrandizement. 

The Indian Mission which had always been an object of 
special regard by Spangenberg was now placed in a peculiarly 
trying position. The Indians in the French interests sum- 


1 For “ Spangenberg’s Notes of Travel to Onondaga in 1745,” refer to 
Penna. Macazing, Vol. II. p. 425. 
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moned the Moravian converts to desert their settlements and 
withdraw within the Indian country, under the penalty of 
being treated as enemies. But few comparatively obeyed 
the summons, so firmly were they attached to their teachers 
and to the Church which had cared for them faithfully, both 
in temporal and spiritual things. A strong feeling was also 
aroused against the mission by a class of whites who were 
interested in the degradation of the Indian and opposed to 
the enlightening inflnences of the missionaries. The Indian 
converts were accused of being in league with the French, 
and deserving of being treated as common enemies. The 
massacre at the mission on the Mahoning in a measure 
counteracted this unjust charge. These troubles entailed 
upon the Moravians serious pecuniary loss, and for several 
years paralyzed their domestic as well as missionary enter- 
prises. 

Much of the correspondence which took place between 
Bishop Spangenberg and the Colonial Government relating 
to Indian affairs has been published, but we give the sub- 
stance of his remarks to the Bethlehem ‘congregation on 
December 19th, 1755, immediately after the massacre at 
Gnadenhiitten, and a copy of a letter addressed a few days 
later to friends in New York who had sent a wagon loaded 
with arms and ammunition to Bethlehem, bidding the con- 
gregation “go forth and fight the Indians.”! These, and 
two letters addressed to the Rev. Jacob Rogers, pastor of the 
Moravian Church in Philadelphia, will furnish the reader 
with prominent points in the character of the man who 
occupies so conspicuous a position in the history of the 
American Province of the Moravian Church. 


' It is well known that the Moravians were averse to bearing arms, and 
that they regarded offensive warfare as incompatible with the teachings of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. During the Indian wars they acted on the 
defensive, stockaded exposed parts of their settlements, and kept constant 
watch day and night to prevent surprise and avoid repelling an attack. 
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Substance of remarks by Bishop Spangenberg, December 19, 1755. 


1. “I have observed to my sorrow that some of you have 
somewhat of repugnance to the Indians. Cast out this 
leaven ! 

2 “The Indian Brethren and Sisters, whom the Lord has 
kor: ght us from Gnadenhiitten, we must regard as a brand 
snatched from the fire. They are the remnant of the many 
tears, prayers, & toil that cas been spent on this people. 
They are come to us from fidelity. 

3. “I know that some of the Brethren say—Yes! had we 
_ more guns! Had we but more people! But Jsay—Not 

», my Brethren, it may displease the Lord! On this very 
ae he might allow the enemy to attack, where we think 
we are most efliciently secured. 

“ As long as God guarded round about Job, his house, his 
all, neither Satan, nor man, nor beast, nor the elements could 
do him harm. As soon, how ever, as the Lord gave Satan lib- 
erty concerning all he had, the enemy from Arabia came 
& kiiled the men & drove off the cattle; a fire from Heaven 
came & devoured the flocks & shepherds. Then came 
the Chaldeans in three squads, & slew and plundered ; then 
came a wind & prostrated the houses & killed all his children. 
This was written for our comfort. As long as the Lord 
watches round about us and ours, no Devil, no mortal, no 
fire, no wind, no beast, no water—in short, nothing can do 
ought to us. 

“Tf the Lord only be right satisfied with us, I fear nothing 
in the world! Were the Indians this minute a million, and 
were their cruelties a thousand fold atrocious, I would not 
fear them and they would be unable to do us ought!” 


Letter to friends in New York. 


“ My dear Brethren & Sisters,— 

“T think it necessary to be plain with you, for I observe 
that some of you do not know what to make of the Brethren. 
I have received letters in one day, all written in love, & 
out of tender concern for us, but in substance opposite to one 
another. Some of them advised us to make no resistance to 
the barbarous enemy, but rather to come away from our 
settlements. Others write us to stand upon our defence, & 
to oppose such wicked and abominable creatures who are 
doing the work of their father, who was a murderer from 
the beginning. 

“We know, God be thanked, what we are doing, & are 
not in doubt about the course we should pursue, Our 
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Saviour is with us & we feel both in private and in public 
His Gracious Presence. His Spirit is not less to us than a 
tender mother guiding us into all truth according to our 
Saviour’s gracious promise. We have his word, which 
certainly is truth, & we can depend upon it that we shall 
not be misled if acting according to his dictates, & we need 
not now first inquire what his designs are in regard to us, 
but he made us sensible of his purposes before these troubles 
broke in upon us. 

“ We are of opinion that governments ought to protect 
their subjects. Rulers are servants of God, & the sword is 
given them by a Superior Power, who is King of Kings & 
Lord of Lords. This sword given them they hold not in 
vain, but they are to protect the weaker ones & save the 
innocent. It is not only permitted unto them to oppose and 
punish all such as will hurt, kill, steal, &€., but it is their 
duty to do so, & if they neglect this their office they will 
be answerable for it to their Master. 

* A minister of the Gospel is a sheep sent among wolves, 
who is to be prudent like a serpent & harmless like a dove. 
His arms are not carnal but spiritual. & he conquers by no 
other weapons than by the blood of the Lamb, by the sword 
of the Gospel, by faith in Christ, by prayers, & by tears. 
If one smites him on the right cheek he is to turn him the 
other also. If one takes away his coat he is to give him also 
his cloak. Confer Matthew, v, 38, 39. Such an one, if he 
would handle weapons becoming a soldier, would show his 
ignorance of his commission. 

*“ A common man such as they call a layman, if he hath 
wife or children, is to provide for his family & to protect 
them against mischief. It would not be right in him to see 
his wife ravished by a wicked fellow and to sit still at it. 
It would be very wrong in him if wicked wretches should 
fall upon his children & he be indolent & patient at the 
murdering of them. If it is right in a pastor to kill rather 
a wolf than to see the lambs killed, it is certainly right for 
a father to stand up for the life of his children. 

“ Now I will tell you what we have been doing hitherto 
since our Brethren were killed and burned at the Mahoning. 
We have received those that escaped the cruel hands of the 
savages with great thankfulness to the Lord. We have 
praised the Lord for taking so many of our Brethren & 
Sisters all at once like a sacrifice to himself. We have 
mourued for those poor creatures who were Satan’s instru- 
ments in doing evil; & oh how we wish they may once 
repent & be pardoned ! 
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“When we were told how the enemy had boasted that 
they certainly would have done with all the Forks, especially 
with Bethlehem & Nazareth, before the Great Day (they 
mean Christmas), we committed our life & all into the hands 
of our good Saviour believing that there is no one to save 
us from the wicked one but He alone. Then we agreed to 
be on our guard & to keep good watch, thinking that to be a 
means of deterring the enemy. And we hope that the Lord 
hath blessed our endeavors, poor as they are, tor that purpose. 

“The watchmen then proposed whether it would not be 
good to have some guns, partly to give a signal to the rest of 
the guard, partly to hinder the cruel enemy from falling 
upon the Sisters & children, & using them after his abomi- 
nable manner. They said ‘whatshall wedo? If the savages 
would be satisfied with taking our lives it might be so; but 
shall we leave our Sisters & our children a prey to their 
devilish designs?’ I could not say, Let the savages do what 
they please with our Sisters & our children. No indeed! 
For how could a father or a husband do so & not think 
himself guilty of neglecting his duty? But this I have told 
my Brethren. Pray rather to God that he may send fear 
& trembling upon the enemy & thereby keep him a great 
way from us, for I should neither like to see an Indian, nor 
one of my Brethren nor their wives and children, killed at 
Bethlehem, at Nazareth, or at any of our places! 

** We do not trust in weapons nor in arms. For we know 
for certain that if the Lord will have us suffer, no arms will 
keep us free. If He will have us safe, not all the devils will 
be able to hurt us in the least. What could Satan do to 
Job, to his children, & to his cattle, & his horses, before 
he was permitted by God? But after he was told that they 
had been given into his hands he soon made away with all 
that Job had in the world. 

* We cannot remove from Bethlehem and Nazareth with 
such a body of men, women, & children. Where should 
we go to be safer? Here we know Providence has placed us. 
Should we think ourselves more secure in the towns, & 
should we expose our children to the temptations & wicked 
practices so common there & finally should we throw our- 
selves into the hands of men to live dependent upon their 
goodness & their merey? No! We would rather fall into 
the hands of the Lord. Who knows but He will preserve us 
alive for the good of this whole Province, & how many 
thanks will be given to Him if He does! 

“ Now, my dear Brethren & Sisters, as I have told you 
my heart & the heart of my Brethren & Sisters, I thank 
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you for sympathizing so much with us in our present 
situation. The tokens of your compassion were welcome & 
I wish you many blessings for them. Continue in your love, 
& let your prayers & our prayers be offered for one com- 
mon -object, viz.: that the Lord may rebuke the wicked 
Prince of Darkness who is the great leader of these idolaters 
that are now crying against Christ’s people; and that He 
may fill these poor ignorant wicked creatures with fear & 
trembling, and thus cause them to return to their hills & 
mountains as the proper companions of wolves & bears, & 
other wild beasts, till the Lord please to open their eyes and 
to call them from the power of Satan into his glorious King- 
dom. 
“ Beruuenem, Dec. 23, 1755. SPANGENBERG.” 


To the Reverend Jacob Rodgers. 


“My dear Bro. Rodgers 

“The use of the pulpit in the English Church would be 
very acceptable, if the Commissary of the Bishop of London 
had offered it unto you. But if Mr. Robinson hath differ- 
ences with his minister, and will bring in some body to 
grieve him, I think we cannot be his Tool. For what should 
we think of it if Sam’! Powell would bring in a man to preach 
in our Pulpit? Would we like it? We ought to take 
care, that we do not appear, as if we would make advantage 
of the Divisions now subsisting in the English Church at 
Philadelphia. This is in answer to what I read both in your 
journal & in your letter to me about this affuir. 

“ July 19th, 1760. JOSEPH.” 


“ BerH_eneM, January 25, 1761. 
“ My dear Bro. Rodgers, 

“The last news I had from Carolina came by a letter of 
Bro. Ettweins d.d., Nov. 20,a.c. * * * My poor brethren 
and sisters at Jamaica, I pity them very much on account of 
the loss they had lately with the vessel taken by a French 
privateer. It would be better for the French privateers to 
take something else than the letters & other writings of 
the Brethren, however, such is the case of our Times, till the 
Lord pleases to restore peace again. 

* As forour endeavors in Philadelphia toacquaint many poor 
things with their Lord and Saviour, I know very well that 
this is a hard Task. The Genius of the People is as Horace 
says: Ocives! cives! querenda pecunia primum, virtus post 
nummos. And when they set their minds upon religion 
they will prefer the way of works, before the way of faith. 
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For the way of works makes a show, & People can say: 
What can we do? We are poor sinful creatures! 

“ However, I think a Pulpit in Philadelphia is worth a 
great deal. There comes now one & then another to hear, 
& the Gospel being the power of God can’t be without 
Blessings. But my dear Brother, think of Corinth! Think 
of Rome! Were the people better there than they are now 
at Philadelphia, and yet, by the Gospel, a fine flock was 
gathered there for our Lord. Think of London! Think 
of Berlin! Think of Copenhagen! What sort of people 
live there? The same as in Philadelphia: and yet fine con- 
gregations are actually there now. Let your tears & 
prayers go before your preaching. Let the words which you 
speak, be sprinkled by the blood of the Lamb. * * * If 
it be so as you think, that the English will soon be prevailed 
upon by the Gospel, whenever a fresh awakening by his 
grace shall begin, than the Germans, it will make me very 
glad. For I am extremely sorry, that so little has been done 
amongst the English, since the time the Brethren came to 
America. One young man, John Levering, who is now in 
Jamaica, was gained from the English, & that is all. Old 
England hath given more fellow-labourers in one year than 
America in twenty years from the English Nation. 

“1 think, however, the fault is not altogether in the Eng- 
lish people residing in America. Not so much care hath 
been taken of them, as might have been done. Many would 
have made good Brethren, had they come in Time out of the 
circumstances which kept them entangled. For what can 
become of them, when they continue in the Towns, where 
everything is apt to ruin them, even their nearest relations ? 

“J must conclude my letter, being 

“ My dear brother 
“Your affectionate brother 
“JOSEPH.” 





In 1763, Bishop Spangenherg was recalled to Germany to 
take his seat in the Supreme Executive Board of the church 
to which he had been elected, and in which he served until 
his death, 18th September, 1792. Endowed with rare and 
manifold talents; a ripe scholar; possessed of sound judg- 
ment and great decision of character; throughout his pure 

and self-sacrificing career, Spangenbetg exhibited untiring 
zeal and unfaltering devotion to both the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his church. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 


BY CARL K. 8. SPRINCHORN, 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Concluded from page 159.) 


Thus ceased to exist as Swedish the colony of New Sweden. 
We proceed very briefly to indicate the fate of the settlers 
during the immediately subsequent period, to explain the 
bonds which, long afterwards, still united them to Old Sweden, 
and finally to mention some circumstances which establish a 
vain attempt on the part of the mother country to resuscitate 
this enterprise, or at least obtain compensation for the failure 
of it. 

We have related the external history of the colony, in 
part from known, in part from unknown or unused, documents. 
One important factor is wanting, however, to complete the 
story, namely, fuller knowledge of the private life of the 
settlers in that far-off savage region. We desire to be able 
to follow them in their agricultural pursuits, their hunting 
expeditions, and their commercial journeys; we wish to see 
them at their firesides in that foreign land, which contrasted 
so greatly with their homes in their native country, as well 
as to observe them in their peaceful intercourse with the 
Indians, Dutch, and English. Unfortunately no source of 
information such as this has reached us. The Governor’s 
reports and the contemporaneous testimony of neighbouring 
nations afford only a partial insight into the life and conduct 
of individuals. It merely appears from the evidence of all 
witnesses that, in comparison with other races, our country- 
men lived a more peaceful life with the natives. Both 
before and after the founding of this colony bloody scenes 
are described as occurring between the savages and the rest 
of the Europeans in the vicinity. Not so here. We have 
given an account of Rising’s friendly meeting with the 
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Indians, their entrance into the ship Mercurius, and so 
forth ; and even Dutch and English authors testify to the 
kindness of their relations with the Swedes, 

Although we have concluded the history of New Sweden, 
and it does not enter into the plan of this treatise to relate 
the subsequent fate of the Swedish colony, it may not be 
improper to mention a few particulars of it. The country 
hereafter was considered a part of New Netherland, and was 
under the immediate direction of two Vice-Governors,! who 
had their residences, the one at Fort Casimir, around which 
a little town speedily grew up called New Amstel, the other 
at Christina, which took the name of Altena. The Swedish 
colonists constituted at first the preponderant element in the 
population, numbering about one hundred and thirty families 
or from five to six hundred souls. They, it seems, were re- 
garded with suspicion, and various precautions were taken 
to prevent the possibility of their uprising. Nevertheless, 
they seemed to have formed, so to speak, a separate colony 
under their own magistrates, and soon received numerous 
concessions, while they publicly professed allegiance to the 
Hollanders (1658).?,-_ Their liberties, however, were curtailed, 
and certain restraints were laid upon them, when, after the 
death of Cromwell, the Dutch feared the English might 
attack them, and in union with the Swedish settlers conquer 
the land. The Dutch likewise dreaded a warlike enterprise 
against the colony from Sweden, and in 1663 the Directors 
of the West India Company in Holland conceived they had 
discovered a Swedish expedition was about to sail to the 
Delaware, and admonished Governor Stuyvesant to prepare 
to meet it. On the other hand, the latter, continually suffer- 


' The land was divided into two parts, of which the southern belonged to 
the City of Amsterdam, in Holland, and the northern to the West India 
Company of the same place. 

2 Their government consisted of a sheriff, van Dyck, and four commissaries, 
Peter Rambo, Oloff Stille, Mats Hansson, and Peter Kock. (Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. p. 211.) : 

8 On the above see Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 233, 445, 455. We 
have, however, found no trace of any plan to recover. the colony at that time 
by force of arms. 
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ing encroachments from the neighbouring English colonists, 
earnestly urged the Directors to seek a settlement of their 
boundaries with England through the States-General.' Nego- 
tiations with a view to this were begun, but in March, 1664, 
King Charles IL. of England donated the Dutch territory to 
his brother, the Duke of York, and it was not long before an 
English fleet appeared in front of New Amsterdam, which 
was surrendered by Stuyvesant, without opposition, August 
27, 1664 (N.S.). In consequence of this the whole subject 
Province fell under the dominion of the British, and the 
Swedes on the Delaware once more had a new government. 
The colonists at the same time received assurances of the 
favour of the English king. New Amsterdam was called New 
York, New Amstel New Castle, and the English territory 
now comprised what were afterwards known as the first 
thirteen States of the Union. The conquest was subsequently 
confirmed by the Peace of Breda in 1667. 

We do not consider it necessary to describe the adminis- 
trative measures now taken by the English Government or 
the Duke. After the Swedish and Dutch inhabitants had 
sworn allegiance to England, they were placed immediately 
under the direction of the Governor in New York. No im- 
portant changes occurred in their situation; only more pre- 
cise regulations were established about the tenure of property.” 
We cannot certainly say whether it was on account of some 
despotic proceedings on the part of the authorities that in 
1669 a sedition was discovered among the otherwise forbear- 
ing Swedes and Finns. For there appeared an adventurer, 
who gave himself out to be a son of the Swedish General 
Kénigsmarck, and succeeded in exciting a portion of the 
people by making rebellious speeches. The affair was ended, 
however, by his speedy seizure, and he was branded and sold 
as a slave in Barbadoes. Tis adherents suffered lighter pun- 


1 Trotzig’s Letter to His Majesty, Amsterdam, Jan. 26, and to the Chan- 
cellor of the Kingdom, Feb. 16, 1664, in the Archives of the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

2 The above follows Acrelius. 
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ishments.! In 1673 the land was reconquered by the Hol- 
landers, and. remained for some months under Dutch rule, 
until the Peace of Westminster restored it to the English. 
As regards the personal life of the colonists during this 
period, we ought certainly to be able to gather pertinent in- 
formation from the various sources within our reach, These 
documents, however, consisting of official papers, merely 
comprise judicial proceedings about purchases of property, 
pecuniary claims, and so forth, few of real interest; and 
the more important of the settlers concerned in them before 
long disappear from the scene of action. Nevertheless, among 
the oft-times very distorted names of the early Swedish colon- 
ists some occur too frequently to be passed over in silence. 
Sven Schute, Henrik Huyghen, Elias Gyllengren are old 
acquaintances still to be met with; while mention is even 
oftener made of a noteworthy personage not spoken of before, 
to wit, the brave spouse of Johan Papegoja, “Fru Armgard 
Printz,” who, after her husband’s return to Sweden (probably 
on the Mercurius), lived many years at Tennakong, and seems 
to have been well supplied with worldly goods, and to have 
had frequent relations with the authorities in settling her 
affairs. It is likely she went back to Sweden about 1673.? 
Our Swedes continued meanwhile to regard themselves as 
a separate nation, preserving their native language and their 
old forms of religious worship. ‘To some account of this side 
of their life we shall devote a few words before we leave 
them, that we may follow the last efforts of the mother country 


! Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 463-472. His proper name seems 
to have been Markus Jacobsson, but he was commonly called “ Long Finn.” 
See Acrelius, op. czt., Reynolds’s Translation, p. 116, where, however, the 
affair is transferred to a much later period. (Incorrectly so. For some 
details as to the matter see“ An Account of the Seditious False Kinigs- 
mark in New Sweden” in the Penna. Macazine, Vol. VIL, p. 219.— 
TRANS.) 

2 So it is stated by Reynolds, op. czt., p. 97, note 1. Nevertheless, “ Ufroe 
Popagay” still appears as owner of “ Printesdorp” in 1680. (Doc. Col. Hist. 
N. Y., vol. xii. p. 648; cf. pp. 618, 412.) Concerning the later life of her 
husband, we only know that he “ was in 1663 and 1676 captain of a ship, 
and afterwards skeppsmajor.” (Anrep’s Attartaflor.) 
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to exercise her rights over the daughter colony, which, like 
a stray child fallen into the hands of strangers, long after- 
wards remained a subject of thought and solicitude for 
old Sweden, notwithstanding the many difficulties of her 
own situation. That these should have been the bonds of 
union between them, which the interests of commerce, state- 
craft, and the force of war were not able to maintain, is 
houourable alike to both. The ecclesiastical relations of the 
colony, which within fifty years after its severance from 
Sweden had grown to about a thousand souls, have been 
treated of in detail by Acrelius and other writers ; we con- 
fine ourselves to making a few corrections and additions to 
the meagre accounts we meet with regarding the earliest 
period of the settlement. With the second expedition, in 
1640, arrived a clergyman named Reorus Torkillus, from 
Ostergétland, who laboured in his vocation until his death in 
1643. With Printz came Johan Campanius from Stockholm 
(1folm. = Holmensis), who returned in 1648, and was appointed 
pastor of a congregation in Upsala. The church, the build- 
ing of which at Tennakong we have related, was probably 
the centre of his, as well as of the subsequent ministers’ work, 
and Campanius has left some durable evidence of his activity. 
He made a translation of Luther’s catechism into the Indian 


‘language for missionary use, afterwards printed by order of 


King Charles XI., and sent out to America. The notes he 
left behind him' form the ground of our first description of 
the colony, edited by his grandson Thomas Campanius Holm. 
On the ship Svanen followed, in 1647, two clergymen, Lars 
Carlsson Loock and Israel Holgh or Fluviander.? The former 
remained in the colony and laboured until his death in 168, 
being for many years the sole pastor of the Swedes. The 


1 Among these special interest attaches to his “ sprakliga,” tending to 
show the derivation of the Indian language from the Hebrew. 

2 The latter name appears in rekshufvudboken in 1649. See above, p. 
29, note 1. (Above, p. 22.—Trans.) We very often find mention of 
Loock, but nearly always under circumstances of discredit. See Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., in pluribus locis. (For some account of him see this Maga- 
zine, Vol. III. pp. 448-9.—T rans.) 
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latter must have gone back soon, since he is never mentioned 
afterwards. With Rising, in 1654, came Petrus Laurentii 
Hjort and Mathias Nicolai Nertunius, mentioned by us be- 
fore. Both left the colony at the same time as Rising. The 
former became associate-minister in Wimmerby and Pelarne, 
and died in 1704; the latter was made pastor of a parish in 
Helsingland. For several years after the death of Loock the 
colonists were without a Swedish preacher, until at last, at 
their request, in 1696 King Charles XI. and Jesper Svedberg 
sent out two ministers with a quantity of Swedish books. 
That the Swedes on the Delaware considered it important to 
preserve their nationality is shown, among other things, by 
the fact that the whole population still spoke and read their 
mother tongue, and that not until a hundred years later did 
they become so confounded with their English neighbours that 
a Swedish pastor could no longer make himself understood.' 
From that time dates an honourable co-operation between the 
Swedish government and church, by means of which for this 
long period of almost a century the religious life of the settlers 
in America was fostered in Sweden both by spiritual and 
temporal aid. No fewer than twenty-four clergymen were 
sent forth between the years 1696 and 1786, their travelling 
expenses often being paid. Religious services were celebrated 
in three churches: at Wicacoa (now a part of Philadelphia), 
at Christina, and at Raccoon, on the eastern side of the Dela- 
ware (now Swedesborough on Raccoon Creek). Ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking, it may be said, the people were entirely subject 
toSweden, since their ministers derived all theirauthority from 
thence. This was duechiefly to theadministration of Svedberg, 
who during his long career never forgot the remote colony. 
He was in continual communication with the pastors sent 
out, and a special treatise by him, called America Illuminata, 
of which only a few copies were issued, still attests his zeal 
and interest in this work. It is a good proof of his services, 
that many royal orders touching the spiritual welfare of the 


' Letters from the preacher Bjérck in 1697, and Collin in 1823, in Arfved- 
son’s treatise. 
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colonists were directed to Sweden from the camps of King 
Charles XII. in Poland, Russia, and even Turkey. The 
last Swedish clergyman sent out was Nicholas Collin, who 
arrived in the colony in 1778, and died there in 1832." 

In conclusion, it remains for us to trace the measures taken 
by the Swedish Government for the recovery of the colony, 
or for obtaining compensation for the loss of it—a chapter of 
its history never before considered, on which we are able to 
throw some light from documents in the Archives of our 
Kingdom. As early as March, 1656, the Swedish Minister 
Appelbom presented a memorial to the States-General,? in 
which he demanded the re-establishment of the old situation 
in New Sweden, or else the payment of indemnity to the 
Company for the loss it had sustained. The former Governor 
Rising (probably in connection with his Report of the seizure 
of the country) laid before his Majesty a plan to reconquer 
the territory,’ supported by what he regarded as the strongest 
argument in favour of the rights of Sweden, but the inter- 
vention of Appelbom was not backed by the Government. 
The important enterprise undertaken by the King in Poland 
probably did not allow him to give attention to this matter.‘ 
At his earliest leisure, after the Peace of Roeskilde, we find 
him again meditating on the affairs of New Sweden. It is 
stated in the Minutes of Council for April 15, 1658, that, 
after reading Appelbom’s letter, “His Majesty decided en 
passant it was well worth endeavouring to recover New 
Sweden,” although certainly no mention is made of any 
settled purpose to attempt the reconquest of the colony.® 

On the contrary, a clearer indication of this is to be found 
in the “ Decree as to the importation of and trade in tobacco,” 


' For the rest we refer to Acrelius, op. cit. 

* Printed in Hazard, op. cit., p. 210. 

® Dated Elbingen, June 3, 1656. 

* What is related by Companius Holm, citing Loccenius, that a ship was 
sent out to recover the colony, which was captured by the Spaniards, is 
without the slightest foundation. Possibly this report originated from some 
knowledge of the ill-fated voyage of Kattan. 

5 Thus, however, this expression is understood in Carlson’s Hist., i. p. 260. 
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issued by the king a little later, May 22, where the monopoly 
of the West India Company was further defined, “ by which 
chiefly the important colony of New Sweden may be pre- 
served both now and for the future, to the great advantage 
of Us, Our Kingdom, and subjects, in respect of navigation, 
trade, and commerce, as well as that the settlements of Our 
subjects in that region may not be altogether abandoned.”! 
It almost seems as if nothing was known of the loss of the 
territory on the Delaware. Every enterprise in the interest 
of the colony appears to have been prevented by the new 
var with Denmark. 

It was not until 1663, when other negotiations between 
Sweden and the States-General were on foot, that the 
Swedish Regency presented a demand for damages for the 
loss sustained both by the Swedish Company and by pri- 
vate individuals? The Government devoted itself to these 
hopeless reclamations, manifestly chiefly out of its concern 
for the partners of the Company, for their affairs were 
entirely ruined, and many had suffered loss from the dis- 
solution of the organization, and the enfranchisement of 
the tobacco trade in October, 1662.5 

In 1664, when difficulties arose between England and 
Holland, as before stated, the question of the rights of 
Sweden acquired new life in consequence of a letter of 
Trotzig’s, which we have already cited. The Government 
issued orders to Appelbom to give heed to the negotiations 
between the disputing nations, “that the Dutch might not 
secure any advantage which might afterwards tend to the 
damage of their pretensions,” and to protest against the 
formal abandonment of the colony to any one before the 


' Stjernman, op. czt., ii. p. 875. 

2 His Majesty’s Instructions for Lagerfeldt, Coyet, and Appelbom in the 
conference with the resident Heinsius (Register of the Kingdom, July, 1663). 

* Of. Kom.-Kollegit Férsleg, Betéinkande, etc., 1660-72, and a paper 
dated Oct. 16, 1663, signed by Knut Kurck, among documents concerning the 
Companies in the Archives of Sweden. 

* See p. 77, note 3. 
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payment of indemnification to Sweden.’ Another circum- 
stance likewise conduced to direct attention to the colony. 
During the spring of this year there came on a Dutch ship, 
from Christiania to Amsterdam, a company of emigrants 
from Sweden, numbering not less than a hundred and forty 
person, Finns, who left their homes in the region of Sunds- 
vall, and passed through Dalarne to that Swedish seaport, 
where they took ship. They were provided with passports 
and testimonials from their pastors and fellow parishioners, 
and had been induced to emigrate through letters from 
their relatives on the Delaware. They appealed to the 
burgomaster and council of Amsterdam, in whose service 
they enlisted, for conveyance to what was formerly New 
Sweden.2. The Swedish Government, believing they had 
been enticed to emigrate by secret emissaries from Holland, 
instructed both Trotzig and Appelbom to make representa- 
tions at Amsterdam and the Hague against this enterprise, 
and demand that the Finns should be sent back at the cost 
of those “who had cheated and allured them.”’ And, to 
prevent further emigrations of the kind, letters were dis- 
patched to several Governors of Provinces in Finland, to 
hinder all similar attempts by a strict surveillance. Never- 
theless, the Finns having sailed in June, the Swedish authori- 
ties did not consider it worth while to introduce this subject 
into their claim for compensation. Appelbom, therefore, now 
presented merely an earnest protest against the assault of the 
Dutch upon the Swedish colony, accompanied by the usual 


' His Majesty to Appelbom, March 6, 1664, in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. 

® Letters of Trotzig to E. Oxenstjerna, May 24 and July 19, 1664, ¢bdd. 

* His Majesty to P. Trotzig, May 27, eodem anno, in the Register of the 
Kingdom. 

* Register of the Kingdom, the same day. It appears from this letter of 
the Government, that information had been received that these Finns had 
come in smaller bands from Finland, and passed across Sweden to Norway. 
But when Trotzig states that they were from the parishes of Torps and 
Brygsjé, and were supplied with necessary legal papers, it may easily be 
presumed that they, or at least some of them, belonged to the body of Finns 
who had emigrated previously, whom we had occasion to speak of before. 

Vou. ViII.—17 
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demands for indemnity. Perhaps he permitted himself to 
use this bold language in consequence of the rumoured im- 
pending attack of England on New Netherland.!’ At the 
same time another complaint and demand for compensation 
was revived against the States-General, relating to the old 
Cabo Corso affair, in which they were involved. Appelbom’s 
memorial was answered by the States-General, on the 29th of 
August, in the indefinite phrase, that they would take the 
matter into consideration, and render their reply.? 

Already, before presenting the claims for indemnity at the 
Hague, the Swedish Government’ had engaged the English 
to act in their interest, and had complained of the States- 
General; and when, next year, O. W. Konigsmarck was sent 
as ambassador to France, he was charged to inform the French 
court of the affair, and use every argument to induce it to 
favour the cause of his Majesty.‘ 

These claims for damages were most closely related to other 
questions, to be determined between Sweden and the States- 
General, namely, the Elucidation straktat and the Guinea 
affair, which merited special explanation, and formed the 
subject of a large part of the correspondence interchanged at 
that period between the Swedish Government and its envoys.5 
It was certainly the bitter memory of the behaviour of the 
Dutch during the war of Sweden with Poland and Denmark, 
that led the Swedish Government to push this matter so 
zealously. ° 

It was not to be expected that the Hollanders would admit 
these claims, since the English had now taken possession of 
the disputed regions in America, thus bringing the affairs 


1 Appelbom’s memorandum on the Dutch, dated June 27, 1664, among 
his letters to His Majesty, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 The answer in Appelbom’s letter, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

3 In their memorandum for Leyonberg as Minister in London, April 28, 
1666, in the Register of the Kingdom. 

* Extract from His Majesty’s instructions for Kénigsmarck, May 31, 1665, 
in the Register of the Kingdom. 

5 See especially Appelbom’s letters and the memoranda of the Govern- 
ment for him, Hirschenstjerna, and others, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
Appelbom’s letter “ad legatos in Anglia,” Haag, Sept. 12-22, 1666, in the 
Library of the University of Lund. 
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of the Dutch West India Company into a wretched state. 
Nevertheless, the subject was once more discussed the fol- 
lowing year, when the States-General sent Isbrandt as an 
envoy to Sweden.' Ata conference held with him with re- 
gard to it the old demands were reiterated by the Swedish 
Government. The Dutch negotiator defended his country- 
men’s conquest of the land by saying that it was caused by 
Rising’s seizure of Fort Casimir (met by the objection that 
the fort had been erected on ground the Swedes had pur- 
chased), and that, when afterwards Stuyvesant was willing 
to restore Christina and a part of the territory to Rising, the 
latter refused to accept the offer. He then proposed that 
> retake what they had lost.? 
In order to obtain some recompense for the loss of New 
Sweden from Holland, Isbrandt asked the Swedish Govern- 
ment for proofs of its rights; the latter renewed® its former 
order to the College of Commerce to furnish these and remit 
them to Count Dohna and Applebom, who were now appointed 
to treat further with the States-General, and see to “ their 
pretensions in America.” 

In execution of this command, February 27, 1667, the Col- 
lege of Commerce drew up a paper, comprising the usual 
proofs of the rights of Sweden to the colony, strengthened 
by accompanying copies of appropriate documents as well as 
a detailed specification of the demands of the Swedish West 
India Company against the Dutch Company. The latter 
related to the ship Gyllene Hajen, the property lost by the 
conquest (consisting of houses, goods, and implements), the 
damages sustained by the Swedish Company through the 
seizure of Fort Trinity and their exclusion from the river, and 
so forth, and finally the loss of the cargo of the ship Mercurius. 


they should “junetis viribus’ 


1 Tsbrandt’s mission was to seek the restoration of good relations between 
the States, and by means of subsidies to draw Sweden as well as Denmark 
to the side of Holland in her war with England; hence he had full authority 
to begin by removing the first stone of stumbling, the interpretation of the 
treaty of Elbing. Meanwhile, Sweden had already concluded a compact with 
England. 

2 Extracted from the minutes for Nov. 16, 1665, in “ Acts relating to the 
negotiation of Envoy Isbrandt, 1665-66,” in the Archives of Sweden. 

5 Register of the Kingdom, Dec. 24, 1666. 
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The computation of interest on the sums claimed swelled the 
indemnity required to not less than 262,240 riksdaler.! The 
Dutch negotiators, among whom we find the before-mentioned 
Isbrandt and John de Witt, on their side, produced com- 
plaints and claims for compensation of the Dutch West India 
Company against the Swedish, and demanded, since it could 
not be discovered who was in the right, that this “article 
should be altogether omitted and annulled, or the pretensions 
on both sides be reciprocally dismissed.”? At the final con- 
vention at the Hague in July, 1667, compensation, certainly, 
was allotted to Sweden for her losses in Africa, but with 
regard to the claims for damages “alleged to have been 
sustained by both parties in America” it was determined, 
that “they should be examined and settled by His Majesty’s 
envoy at the Hague, on principles of justice and equity as soon 
as possible, and satisfaction should immediately and with- 
out delay be given to the injured party.’ Nevertheless, we 
have not been able to discover that any compensation was 
rendered Sweden by Holland, and we are convinced that 
none was paid, inasmuch as the Swedish Government soon 
afterwards, with unrepining zeal, exerted itself to obtain in- 
demnity from the power now holding the formerly Swedish 
territory. 

Before the result of the peace of Breda was known instruc- 
tions were issued to Dolna “ to inquire whether England or 
Holland was in possession of New Sweden, and afterwards 
to treat with the occupant of that land for the restoration of 
it to Sweden, from whom it had been wrested most unjustly, 
and who thus had a clear right to reelaim it.’ 

When it became known that England had obtained the 
Swedish colony through the peace, Sweden had to try her 
fortunes with that nation. The Swedish Minister at London, 


! Paper cited above, printed in Monumenta politico-ecclesiastica, 
Praeside O. Celsio. 

2 Dohna’s and Appelbom’s letter, Haag, Abril 6-16, 1667, in the Archives 
of the Kingdom. 

3 Acrelius, op. cit., p. 88. 

‘ His Majesty to Appelbom, dated Stockholm, April 18, 1668, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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Leyonberg, was therefore required, “ without attracting ob- 
servation, secretly, and with good grace and every caution,” 
to make a beginning by discovering the designs of England 
as to her new acquisition.’ Subsequently papers were drawn 
up, comprising the proof of Sweden’s right to the restoration 
of the colony, and the English Ambassador promised to 
“contribute all good offices with his sovereign for that pur- 
pose.”? From an answer of Leyonberg to the King of 
Sweden, dated London, July 24, 1669, it seems he had begun 
to give attention to the question, but was everywhere met by 
assertions of the rights of England, in view of the neglect of 
Sweden to assert her own at the conclusion of peace. Con- 
cerning the condition of the Swedish colony he had been 
told, “ their land was the best cultivated of the whole region 
round about,” and he had heard much praise of “ their dili- 
gence and industry, good order and docility.” 

Since we do not meet with any evidence that the subject 
was ever brought up again, we may presume that it was 
dropped, and that henceforth the colony was looked upon as 
lost to Sweden. Nevertheless, mention occurs, from time to 
time, of the affairs of New Sweden in connection with com- 
plaints about compensation still unpaid, brought before His 
Majesty against the American Company, showing that private 
persons participated in the public loss incurred through the 
failure of the mother country to protect the fruits of her 
labours which were thus sacrificed to the advantage of other 
nations. 

This completes our history of the Swedish colony on the 
Delaware which has been derived from such sources of infor- 
mation as we possess. The course of the narrative has mani- 
fested, as we stated at the outset, that this enterprise, begun 
and continued with inadequate means, failed certainly of 
the significance anticipated for it in the enlargement of the 
empire, and the development of the trade and commerce of 
Sweden. Nevertheless, it had indisputable influence in the 
free States of North America. The colony of New Sweden 


' His Majesty to Leyonberg, April 28, 1669, in the Registry of the King- 
dom. 
* His Majesty to Leyonberg, June 30, eodem anno, ibid. 
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contributed no little to the growth of civilization in those 
vast wildernesses—leading to the peopling of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey—and manifold testimony of 
numerous writers on both sides of the Atlantic demonstrates 
a full appreciation of the importance of these first emigra- 
tions to the New World from our old honoured father-land.! 


1 During the publication of this article on New Sweden letters have been 
received by the translator from Professor C.T. Odhner and Dr. Sprinchorn, 
supplying several additions to and corrections of the original treatise, which 
have been inserted in the text. Besides these, Dr. Sprinchorn further ob- 
serves as to the circumstance mentioned on page 24 of the original (page 17 
of this volume of the MaGazine) that “ nothing was heard from the mother 
country” by the colony “from June, 1644, till October, 1646,” that “ the 
letter in R. R. dated Feb. 6, 1646, containing promises that Printz should 
be relieved, assistance sent, etc., could not have reached the Governor, 
or else was not received until the arrival of the sixth expedition in the 
colony.” Dr. Sprinchorn also desires to add what follows after the word 
“ Holland” on page 8, line 19 of the original (Vol. VII., page 401, line 20, 
of this Magazine) :— 

The instructions to Director Peter Minuit for his voyage “ to the coast of 
Florida,” preserved in the Archives of the Kingdom of Sweden, although not 
signed, and consequently only to be regarded as a plan (probably drawn up by 
Minuit himself ), shows what various schemes it was thought might be accom- 
plished by this expedition. The coast of Florida is alleged to be the goal, 
but the instructions indicate that at first this was the last place thought of. 
If the expedition was ready to sail from Gottenburg sufficiently early, it was 
to direct its course to the “Ile de Sable” (off Nova Scotia), and take pos- 
session of the same, with the customary ceremonies, on behalf of the Crown 
of Sweden. Afterward it should proceed along the coast to the Zuyd Rivier 
[the Delaware], obtaining furs, etc., by barter with the Indians, during the 
journey. At the Zuyd Rivier it was to take possession of a region accu- 
rately described, to be called Nya Sverige [New Sweden]. Colonists of the 
French, English, or Dutch nations, residing there, were to be treated in 
friendly fashion, but Spaniards or their adherents were to be “boldly at- 
tacked.” After commercial relations had been formed with the neighbouring 
Indians, the smaller vessel was to be sent to take possession of the land of 
Florida. The animosity against Spaniards is seen also in certain instruc- 
tions, which amount to nothing less than organized piracy against Spanish 
vessels in the waters of the West Indies. (“ Instructions for Director Peter 
Minuit,” ete., in the Archives of the Kingdontat Stockholm). The expedi- 
tion was not ready to set out from Sweden soon enough; so many details of 
this programme had to be omitted, and we now have only to do with a por- 
tion of them, as we shall see.—T rans. 
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JOURNAL OF SERGEANT WILLIAM YOUNG. 


WRITTEN DURING THE JERSEY CAMPAIGN IN THE WINTER OF 1776-7. ° 
From the original in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


{The circumstances which called the writer of the following Journal into 
the field produced the greatest consternation in Philadelphia. It was the 
first time since the beginning of the Revolution that our citizens felt that 
the war was about to be brought to their very doors. In the summer of 1776 
the militia had been called out and had participated with some credit in the 
movements around Amboy in New Jersey. There had been some excite- 
ment upon that occasion, although the danger appeared distant. But since 
then the battle of Long Island had been fought and lost; New York had 
been occupied by the British; Forts Washington and Lee had been cap- 
tured, and the Continental Army, with daily diminishing numbers, was in 
full retreat across Jersey; Washington was imploring Congress and the 
authorities of the several States to furnish him, without delay, the means to 
enable him to check the advance of the enemy. But, while he was striving 
his utmost to accomplish this, was keeping up the best possible appearance 
of defence, and watching every movement of the enemy with ceaseless vigi- 
lance, trusting for an opportunity to strike an effective blow, the words 
were wrung from him, “I think the game is pretty nearly up.” Thomas 
Paine, writing then, described those days in words which have survived a 
century, “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

The Journals of Muhlenberg and of Marshall give us graphic accounts of 
the flight of some of the citizens from Philadelphia and of the exertions of 
others to furnish the means of defence. One of the most interesting pic. 
tures, however, is that suggested by the description of H. T. (see Hazard’s 
Register, vol. iii. p. 41), she writes :— 

“The mention of that sad day brings back its terrors with the freshness 
of yesterday. 

“The British had penetrated into New Jersey as far as Princeton, and 
massacre and starvation chilled the blood in every vein! 

“Where shall we go; how shall we get out of town? was the universal 
ery. Carriages of every description were few, and all were anxiously sought. 
No blessed steamboats to waft their thousands from ‘ Indies to the Pole.’ 
No friendly hack to drag us from the scene of dismay; wealthy merchants 
kept .a one-horse chair, but what was this to the conveyance of a whole 
household? A coach was here and there kept by the higher order, but these 
were not in requisition; these belonged chiefly to the officers of the royal 
government, who, fearing no violence from their brethren, had determined to 
abide the visit. But great was the scramble among this scanty state of 
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means. Happy was he, who could press a market wagon, or a milk-cart, to 
bear off his little ones!) My family, together with that of a friend, who had 
been obliged to abscond with the city council, were stowed, women, children, 
and servants, counting in number more than a score, into a small river craft 
called a wood-flat, whose smoky cabin did not permit the ladies with infants in 
their arms, to sit quite upright. The smoke, however, was intolerable, and we 
girls, whose young hearts shrunk from no inconvenience or danger, made our 
beds with blankets upon the deck ; from this enviable station we were driven, 
by a heavy fall of snow, into the hold of the boat, where we slept soundly on 
the few tables and chairs which our hurry had enabled us to carry with us. 
Innumerable were the hardships, and much would you wonder, could I tell 
what the scattered Philadelphians endured at that trying season; thankful, 
if they could find a hut or a barn, in any region of security! Sometimes, 
those who had never spoken together in the city would meet in their wan- 
derings, and then all distinctions of rank were forgotten, and they were a 
band of brothers.” 

The promptness with which the militia of Pennsylvania responded to the 
demand made upon them ‘enabled General Washington,” wrote John Cad 
walader, “to strike a blow which has greatly changed the face of our 
affairs.” “Great credit,” writes another high in command (see Pennsylva- 
nia Evening Post, Jan. 14,1777), “is due to the Philadelphia Militia; 
their behaviour at Trenton in the cannonade, and at Princeton was brave, 
firm, and manly: they were broken at first in the action at Princeton, but 
soon formed in the face of grape-shot, and pushed on with a spirit that would 
do honor to veterans, besides which they have borne a winter’s campaign 
with soldier-like patience.” The testimony of Washington is as follows: 
“The readiness with which the militia of Pennsylvania have shown in 
engaging in the service of their country, at an inclement season of the year, 
when my army was reduced to a handfull of men, and our affairs were in the 
most critical situation, does great honor to them.” 

The sufferings which these men endured is in part recorded by Sergeant 
Young. The company in which he served was commanded by Captain 
Thomas Fitzsimmons (see Pennsytvanta Maaazine, Vol. II. p. 306). It 
was incorporated in the 3d Battalion Pennsylvania Militia. The officers in 
1775 were as follows: Colonel, John Cadwalader; Lt.-Colonel, John Nixon ; 
Majors, Thomas Mifflin and Samuel Meredith. (See Magazine of American 
History, vol. iii. p. 555.) At the time of which the Journal treats it was 
commanded by Nixon, in the mean time Cadwalader having been promoted 
to the command of the Brigade. Mifflin had entered the Continental service, 
and was at the time a Brigadier-General. In printing the Journal many of 
the errors in the original have been corrected, but its general character has 
been preserved. The first five entries in the manuscript are misdated ; the 
correct dates are given in brackets.—Ep. ] 


Thursday, December 4 [5], 1776. Set out by water from 
Philadelphia in a schooner for Trentown in the Jerseys to 
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oppose Generals Howe’s [march] toward Philadelphia; 
Reached Bristol by two o’clock, went on shore and marched 
to Trenttown got there by night. Met with some Difficulty 
to get a lodging—Providence directed me to Mr. Brown’s 
who kindly let us lodge in his Stove Room. 

Friday 5 [6|. Our company Joined and Marched to Major 
Meredeth’s' where we were kindly treated, had a good lodg- 
ing-Room, warm and comfortable. 

Saturday 6 {7}. Orders to move our Quarters and Retreat 
over Delaware on account of Howe’s advance party was near 
at hand ;? got over after night, and Lay on the Shore very 
cold—and with much difficulty got some wood to make a 
fire. Renewed a cold I got coming up the river. 

Sunday 7 [8)}. Marched about a mile from the Shore and 
pitched our tents; all pretty well; our Captain’ very kind to 
our men. 

Monday 8 {9}. Got boards to floor our tents and cover them 
so as to keep out Rain, and to make it as comfortable as we 
could in this advance season of the year. We built a famous 
common house in Bad weather to cook in, and to sit in in 
Bad weather. We were pleased with the works of our 
hands, it was just Dark when we had finished: orders came 
we must Decamp for Howe’s people Designed to cross at 
Dunk ferry; all the 3 Battalion obeyed the order, at it we 
went hurry scurry, almost head over heels. Set out at 
Dark; hadn’t Marched far Before it began to Rain and 
Snow. Wind at N. E. Very Cold. I having charge of the 

yagon being in the Rear of the Brigade, it Being Dark 
and the Roads Bad. Some of the front wagons often stalled, 
which halted all Behind them for near 20 times which made 
our March Very Disagreeable, though the Distance was not 
more than 12 Miles. We Did not Get to Neshaminy ferry 
till three o’clock; all as wet as Rain could make us and 
Cold to numbness, we could not get to the fire on account 
of the numbers in the house; 8 o’clock got over the ferry, 


! Major Samuel Meredeth. 
* Washington’s Army crossed the same day. 
§ Thomas Fitzsimmons. 
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about 10 o’clock joined our Company at Mr. John Keed! 
a little below Dunks ferry on Deleware, moved to Quarters 
at Mr. Smith’s. Staid at Mr. Smith’s Thursday and Friday.? 

Saturday, December 14, Marched to Mr. Walton’s near 
Bristol. Got there about noon. 

Sunday, December 15. At Mr. Walton’s, went to Bristol for 
provisions for our Men; my son Exceeding unwell, our Capt. 
went to town and got discharge for him and Valentine 
Gellaspee. 

Monday 16. Son set out for home, went to town for Rations; 
all well; heard of Mr. Joseph Bedford Being at his fathers 
plantation. 

Tuesday 17, 18, 19, 20. Nothing New happening worth 
notice; 20, heard of General Lee* being taken by treachery. 
Join Brigade every day. 

[ Wednesday] 25. At Night orders to hold ourselves Ready 
to move with 2 days provision, and so meet a grand parade 
at 7 this Evening. Set out about 9 to Dunks ferry, crossed 
over; on account of the Ice on the Jersey shore they could 


! Mr. John Kidd is no doubt referred to. He was a retired merchant of 
Philadelphia, and owned a country-seat in the above locality. He was a 
member of the American Philosophical Society (1768), and one of the sub- 
scribers to the first Dancing Assembly. In 1762, in connection with Wm. 
Bradford, he established the Philadelphia Insurance Office, under the firm 
of Kidd & Bradford. 

2 On December 12 Washington issued an order to Cadwalader to throw 
up redoubts on the Neshaminy, and to closely watch Dunk’s Ferry, “as 
something may be attempted there.” See Penna. Macazine, Vol. IV., 
p. 140. 

8 General Charles Lee, who was captured by Lt.-Col. Harcourt, near 
Baskingridge, N. J., December 13. The British boasted that they had 
taken an American Palladium—that the Americans could not stand long 
as Lee was their chief man. Washington wrote to his brother, “ This is an 
additional misfortune and more vexatious, as it was by his own folly and 
imprudence, and without a view to effect any good, that he was taken. As 
he went to lodge three miles out of his own camp, and within twenty of the 
enemy, a rascally Tory rode in the night to give notice of it to the enemy, 
who sent a party of light-horse that seized him, and carried him off with 
every mark of triumph and indignity.” See, also, Treason of Charles Lee, 
by George H. Moore. 
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not Land the Great Guns. Crossed Back again, it came on 
to snow and Rain. Wind E.N.E. Very Cold our men came 
home very wet and cold.' 

| Thursday] 26. All home, Drying their clothes. In the 
Evening Adjutant Roan came to our Quarters with orders 
for our Battalion to join Brigade at day light. 

| Friday] 27. Our company up before day getting Ready to 
join Battalion, which they did about nine o’clock. Set out, 
went to the Jerseys, heard Last Night that General Wash- 
ingion had Defeated Howes Men at Trentown, had it con- 
firmed this Morning.2 Wrote home to my wife this day and 
yesterday. Received Letters from home Dated 23, 24. 

Saturday 28 got all over. Baggage in the wagon Marched 
to Bristol there unloaded it aboard a flat bottomed Boat, and 
with much Difficulty got over on account of the Ice and by 
the good providence of God, got in the Colonel Cox house 
before dark. As soon as we got our Baggage housed set 
about foraging for wood, got some pretty Readily made a 
good fire. Got supper, went to sleep. 


! This was the night of the surprise at Trenton. The crossing attempted 
by the militia was a portion of Washington’s plan. On account of the ice 
General Ewing was also prevented from crossing opposite to Trenton. “I 
am fully confident,” wrote Washington, “that could the troops under 
Generals Ewing and Cadwalader have passed the river, I should have been 
able, with their assistance, to drive the enemy from all their posts below 
Trenton.” Cadwalader’s letter to Washington, describing his exertions to 
cross the river, will be found in Spark’s Washington, vol. iv. p. 248. 

2 It seems too incredible at the present day to be believed that the news 
of the Battle of Trenton, which took place at daylight on the morning of the 
26th, did not reach Bristol until evening, and then only in the form of a 
rumor. The sound of the firing could not have been heard by Cadwalader’s 
troops, and, although perfectly aware of Washington’s intended movement, ' 
he was in entire ignorance, on the morning of the 26th, that it had been at- 
tempted, and closed his letter to him with the words, “ I imagine the badness 
of the night must have prevented you from passing over as you intended.” 
On the morning of the 27th, not having heard that Washington had recrossed 
to the Pennsylvania side of the river, Cadwalader landed about 1500 of his 
men in Jersey, and took possession of Burlington. If Sergeant Young 
“went to the Jerseys” on the 27th, as he writes, he must have returned to 
Pennsylvania to have crossed again with the baggage on the 28th. 
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Sunday Morning [29] got up pretty Early, went about 
breakfast, all well. Mr. Lowerrey is in the house with us, 
he is not very well; all my family well (to the number of 11 
my son George among the number). I Expect to set out this 
Morning to join our company; the good woman next Door 
Sent us 2 Mince pies Last Night, which I took very kind. 
May God Bless all our friends and benefactors.!. About 9 
o’clock set out for Bordentown got to it about 2. Sawa 
Room full of wounded hessians, one of them with his nose 
shot off. All of them in a Wretched condition; set out 
Immediately for Croswicks four miles from Trentown, got 
there at sun set very much tired having marched 15 miles, 
put our Baggage into the Meeting house, where I shall Lodge 
to night and where I am Writing this. Met on the Road 
from Trent town to this place under a strong guard 7 persons 
going to Burding town [Bordentown], among which were 
one of Edward Shipeng? [Shippen’s] sons, one of the Light 
Infantry, one Campbell of Philadelphia who were caught 
about 4 miles from this place, a Merchant of Trent town, it 
seems there was 8 in all, the 8th in getting out of a window 
was fired at and shot through the Body that he fell dead at 


! An interesting confirmation of several incidents here mentioned will be 
found in the diary of Margaret Morris, who lived on the Bank at Burling- 
ton. Under date of Dec. 28 she writes: “The weather clearing up this 
afternoon, we observed several boats with soldiers and their baggage 
making up to our wharf. . . . A man, who seemed to have command 
over the soldiers just landed, civilly asked for the keys of Colonel Cox’s 
house, in which they stored their baggage and took up their quarters for 
the night, and were very quiet. 

“ Dec. 29. This morning the soldiers at the next house prepared to depart ; 
and as they passed my door, they stopped to bless and thank me for the food 
I had sent them.” 

2 Edward, eldest son of Chief Justice Shippen. He was, at the time 
above mentioned, only eighteen years of age. He had been sent into New 
Jersey on business, and, in order to avoid being impressed into the militia, 
was persuaded by his friends, John and William Allen, to go with them 
within the British lines. His companions subgequently went to New York 
but he remained at Trenton, and was taken prisoner when the British were 
compelled to retire. When Washington learned the circumstances of his 
arrest he ordered him to be discharged. See Shippen Papers, p. 256. 
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the window. At this place the woods are quite alive with 
men, all are illuminated with large fires. Very Bad travel- 
ing this day. I am very well, though somewhat tired 
Blessed be God in good health as are all our men. 

Monday December 30. Lay very cold Last night. Rose a 
great while before day, went round our men who seem hearty 
except 3. Saw my son William, who is well. Still at Cros- 
wicks. Saw the Jersey Light horse go through intending for 
a Scouting party. General Mifling [Mifflin] came to camp 
this Morning and adressed the New England forces, and [they] 
agreed to stay till this campaign is over.'' A report this day 
that General Waster [Wooster] had retaken Fort Washington 
and Fort Lee, and had got Heacken Sack [Hacken Sack); a 
fine day, all well, still in the Quaker’s Meeting house; all Busy 
in Dressing and packing provision Ready to March which I 
believe will be soon. 

Tuesday December 31. Went to Bed pretty soon Last night, 
a good Deal Disturb on account of my Quarters being the 
guard house for the picket guard. This news at camp that 7 
of our Light horse took 9 of Howe’s ;? a Hessian Brought to 
Camp. Major Miffeling [Mifflin] past through here with a 
fine Company as a Scouting party ; very Lowering and Like 
to Rain, our men Busy in Cutting wood, our people at Bur- 
den town took a large Quantity of fine Beef and Salt pork 
and a great Deal of Excellent Rum. Iam much fatigued, 
yet have my health very well thanks be to thee oh God! It 


1 ~T have the pleasure to acquaint you, that the Contirental regiments 
from the eastern governments have agreed to stay six weeks beyond their 
term of enlistment, which was to have expired the last day of this month. 
For this extraordinary mark of their attachment to their country I have 
agreed to give them ten dollars per man, besides their pay running on.” 
Washington’s letter of Dec. 30, 1776. 

2 This affair took place about a mile southeast of Clarksville, between four 
and five miles from Princeton, about 300 yards east of the Quaker Road 
leading from Stony Brook to Crosswicks. The seven Americans who took 
part in it were John Dunlap, James Hunter, Thomas Peters, William Pollard, 
and George and Samuel Caldwell, of the Phila. City Troop, and Adjutant- 
General Joseph Reed. See Reed’s Reed, vol. i. p. 283; Hist. of First Troop 
Phila. City Cavalry, p. 8. 
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is melancholy to think what Loosness prevails among all our 
Men. There is among the New England men some Serious- 
ness. Dined very hearty this day on a good piece of Cold Beef 
and pork, a good appetite is always good sauce. Wrote this 
day to my wife by Mr. Gay, I hope it will find her well. 

[ Wednesday] January 1, 1777. Rose a little before 4 having 
slept very well. At 5 all our men under arms at the grand 
parade; heard last [ _—_] our people taking from the Enemy 
a number of cattle they had stolen from the Inhabitants. 
Canon was heard this Morning supposed at our Men that are 
a scouting, and harrassing the Enemy. God in his good 
Providence has now brought me to the beginning of another 
year; and what shall I render to thee O my God, for all the 
blessings bestowed on me through the Last year. 

Bless Oh my soul the Lord thy God 
And not forgetful be, 
Of all thy favors and that Love 
Thou hast bestowed on me, 
And mine in ye year past, give me grace to trust thee for time to come. 


12 o’clock News came that the Soldiers had Burnt Prince- 
town, orders to-day that Mr. Duffeld' is to preach in the 
Quaker Meeting. But was disappointed on account of orders 
for the Battalions to parade. It is a Rainy after noon, under 
orders to march at a minutes warning; find myself very 
well Blessed be God. I am obliged to put up with the Dis- 
agreeable company of a mixed multitude, our own people 
are very loose in their conversation. I mean the Malitia. 
The New England Men are a quiet set of men: 4 o'clock, it 
Rains, some of our wood sentry are come in our quarters. 
This day twelve month I had the pleasure of dining with 
all my family. But now the Providence of God orders it 
other way. 

Thursday 2, twelve o’clock or one this morning our Men 
Joined Battalion and order to Trentown. It rained when 
we set out ; on acount of the thaw the Road was very muddy 
and deep, though we had but 8 miles to go it was 9 o’clock 


1 Rev. George Duffield. 
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Before we Reached Trentown. I was a good deal fatigued 
on account of the Deepness of [the] Road, and its being 
night I could not see my way, the moon gave some Light, 
but it Being on my Back I could not see so as to get the best 
Road. But through the goodness of God I am very well 
and am at Quarters at Mr. Dickasons green house near a mile 
from Trentown on Delaware.! Passing through Trentown [ 
saw the six pieces of artillery taken from the Hessians the 
other day. I called to see Mrs. Brown the old Lady at whose 
house I Lodged when I first got to Trentown, December 57 
1776; about 10 the alarm gun fired, at it we went to pack up 
our baggage; as soon as it was done away we went out of 
town, some one way some another; about 12 [o’clock] the 
enemy appeared as designed to cross at the head of the Mill 
pond. But by the prudent conduct of General Washington 
they were Defeated, then appeared on top of the Hill the Back 
of the town where Lay a large number of men who Imme- 
diately Engaged, and a more furious Engagement that Ever 
was. I and my 2 sons saw the action, they canonaded each 
other with that furiousness that it was Impossible to hold 
Long, our people Retreated after Exchanging the Musketry 


1 General Philemon Dickinson, of the New Jersey Militia. He was a 
brother of the celebrated John Dickinson. His residence was about a mile 
from Trenton. A view of the house and a sketch of the General will be 
found in the American Magazine of History, vol. vii. p. 421. When John 
Adams passed through Trenton in Sept. 1777, he recorded in his diary: 
“ Walked with Mr. Duane to General Dickinson’s house, and took a look at 
his farm and gardens, and his greenhouse, which is a scene of desolation ; 
the floor of the greenhouse is dug up by the Hessians, in search for money ; 
the orange, lemon, and lime-trees are all dead with the leaves on; there is 
a spacious ball-room above stairs, a drawing-room, and a whispering-room ; 
in another apartment, a huge crash of glass bottles, which the Hessians had 
broke, I suppose. These are thy triumphs, mighty Britain!” From what 
Sergeant Young writes of the conduct of the Americans, it is probable that 
some of the devastation attributed by Adams to the Hessians was the work 
of our own men. 

2 Possibly Polly Brown’s, who kept a little shop on the west side of King 
Street, where spirits were sold. (See Trenton One Hundred Years Ago. 
By Wn. 8S. Stryker.) On December 5th, however, Sergeant Young speaks 
of the owner of the house as Mr. Brown. 
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for some time, with that haste that the Enemy took it for a 
flight, that Drew them into the Trap Desigued for them, 
which was a Reserve of Men and cannon that cut them in such 
a manner that put a stop to their advancing any further, such 
was the slaugther of the Enemy that put an end to all their 
schemes.! As soon as night fell our people lined the wood 
made large fires, as soon as I could I came to them with the 
wagon, with the provisions and Blankets, and staid with 
them till 12 o’clock then Loaded our wagon, set out and 
joined my two sons whom I left in the wood with some of 
our men. 

[ Friday] January 3, one o’clock [A. M.] ordered to move out 
with the Baggage and proceed to Burlington, such a hurry 
skurry among all our waggoners. Some of our horses a good 
deal [ ] often got stalled which Retarded our March so 
that we didn’t get to Burlington [until] 12 o'clock? I march 
the whole way, found myself a good deal tired Blessed God am 
very well. Got to Mrs. Annes at Burlenton. Mrs. Annes and 
Mrs. Bullock Received me & sons kindly. Lay down and 
slept as soon I got to Mrs. Annes’s, as did my two sons. Lay 
at Mrs. Annes, and am very much Refreshed. 

[Saturday] January4. Rose Early went to see our men found 
them much Refreshed, then went to get provisions for them. 


' For a further account of this engagement, see Haven’s Thirty Days in 
New Jersey, p. 22. 

2 Burlington, January 3d. “ This morning we heard very distinctly a heavy 
firing of cannon ; the sound came from about Trenton, and at noon a number 
of soldiers, upwards of 1000, came into town in great confusion, with bag- 
gage and some cannon. From these soldiers we learn there was a smart 
engagement yesterday at Trenton, and that they left them engaged near 
Trenton Mill.” (Margaret Morris's Diary.) Mrs. Morris on more than one 
occasion greatly over-estimated the troops she saw. It is probable that 
those who entered Burlington at noon, on January 3d, were the guards to the 
baggage of the Pennsylvania Militia and some stragglers. On January 5th 
Washington wrote from Pluckemin, “1 fear those [the troops] from Phila- 
delphia will scarcely submit to the hardships of a winter campaign much 
longer, especially as they very unluckily sent their blankets with their bag- 
gage to Burlington. 1 must do them the justice, however, to add, that they 
have undergone more fatigue and hardship than I expected militia, espe- 
cially citizens, would have done, and at this inclement season.” 
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Wrote to my Dear family. Sent a Box and 2 Gun Barrels 
home. 7 o'clock, not much news from our people to-day, it 
‘js said they are at Prince town. Saw Mr. John Handay, 
took him home to my Quarters, where he is to stay till I 
join our Battalions. He tells me that our people surrounded 
50 Light Horse at Prince town College yard and took them, 
also our people were attacked by the Regulars, and that Cap- 
tain Lee Deserted his gun but it was soon Retaken again, 
with two of the Enemy’s. Mr. Miffling with party way 
Laid and took from the Hessians 7 wagon Loads of the 
Baggage that they stole from the Inhabitants, and our people 
Burnt a good Deal of Baggage of the Enemy’s at Prince 
town, and considerable slaughter among the kings forces. 
Blessed be the God and father of my Lord Jesus Christ for 
his protecting care over me and mine through this day. Give 
me a sense of pardoning Love through the atoning Blood 
of Jesus, then thy will be Done Respecting me, Amen and 
Amen. I hear our people are advancing to Brunswick and 
Carrying all Betore them. Go with them Blessed God and 
give success, for thy Dear name. Oh Let a fear of thee fall 
on all our Enemies. And Bless our people, and Lord with 
the out pouring of thy Spirit, that a fear of thee and of thy 
name may be among our people Grant it blessed God for 
Jesus sake—amen. 

Sunday January 5. Rose as soon as Light, took a walk to 
see our Company. Came home to my Quarters again before 
any of the family were up, had the pleasure of Shaking hand 
with Genera] Putnam. Waited on Colonel Penross [Penrose] 
for a ticket to draw provision. The news is that our people 
have suffered a good deal. Mr. Dushe son of Anthony Dushe 
ame to town wounded in the thigh, has got a pass to go 
home; and that the 2 and 3 Battalion stood firm and to it, 
and the New England men behaved very manly and got 
much honor ; this day I was obliged to stand Baker. Blessed 
be God I find myself very well as are my sons. 2 of our men 
came home to my Quarters that were at Prince town that 
lost their Company. 
VoL. vit1.—18 
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Monday January 6. Slept but poorly last night it being 
Cold, this day went about the Business of the company. Got 
passes for Mr. Bowes and Serril of our Company, my son 
William got a pass and is gone home as is Mr. Frederick 
Williams. Had the pleasure of seeing 26 Tories Brought 
into town, and 7 wagon loads of goods they had taken from 
their Neighbors. About an hour after another party were 
Brought in, in number between 30 or 40 and put on Board 
the Row Galley and sent to Philadelphia. News came to 
head Quarters that the English were Scattered abroad through 
the country and were in great fear of our people. God grant 
that fear may seize them, that one may put a thousand to 
flight, and two ten thousand, and that the time may shortly 
come that peace may once more flourish in our American 
Land. And that the glory of God may be advanced that 
Jesus may rule gloriously in the Gospel of peace. Even so 
amen. 

6 o’clock. Went to jail to see a number of wounded men 
just come from Prince town. 9 in number, that are mostly 
wounded in the legs, who say the soldiers were very cruel. 
One officer who was wounded in one of his Legs a soldier 
came and knocked his Brains out with the Butt End of his 
gun. A young Lad that was wounded they stabbed 3 times 
in his side with his Bayonet, which so Exasperated our men 
that seeing two Hessians behind a tree ran at them, shot one 
and Run the other through and that the Militia behaved to 
[a] Miricle. 

Tuesday Jan. 7. Slept very well Last Night. Nothing 
new to-day. 

Wednesday 8. Orders Last night for all the Baggage 
wagons to get ready and follow our people to Morristown, 
said to be 73 miles from Burlingtown. Got Ready accord- 
ingly. Met Mr. Jonathan Gibbs took me and son home 
to Breakfast with him. Set out about ten. Marched to 
Trent town by night. Hard put to it for Quarters. At 
Last got an upper Room. Foraged for wood, got some. 
Made a fire, lay down, slept pretty well.. Being very tired. 

Thursday 9. At Trent town. Drew 42 gillsof Rum. But 
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not Beef nor Bread. Saw a number of Horses lying on the 
Ground Dead belonging to Howe’s train shot at Trent town. 
Set out on our Journey under the Command of General 
Stevens. About 12 passed through Pennytown! in company 
of one hundred and fifty wagons, with a guard of three 
Brigades, New Castle, Chester and Cumberland. Halted at 
night about seventeen miles from Trent town. Lay ata 
Germans house who had 2a stove in the Room. 

Friday 10. Set out Early this Morning. Met on the Road 
a number of prisoners taken at Elizabeth town in number 
forty-six. Reached New Germantown at night. Very much 
tired Blessed be God, though I am very tired at night I do 
enjoy a comfortable measure of health. 

Saturday 11. Set out. Assumed the command on account 
of our being out of the Road. Got on the Road by Sun 
Rising, halted 3 hours till the Brigade came up. Set out 
and Reached a little town called Well town just at sun set. 
Built a tent in the field. Got a good Deal of hay. Very 
cold. Built a good fire. Sleep pretty well. 

Sunday 12. Rose a good while before day. Got Breakfast 
by fire Light. Set out for Morristown about 7 miles. We 
got here about 12. Met on the Road 36 Waldecker prisoners. 
In this town a number of Highlanders in Jail. 

Monday 13. Slept pretty well Last night. Still at Morris- 
town. Our men uneasy on account of their staying. A great 
deal of Swearing and taking the Holy Name of God in vain. 
Nothing new to Day. Colonel Ford? was this day Buried in 
Military order. Blessed be God for his kind Providence 
over me and mine. Wrote this day to wife and family by 
Capt. Moldar of Philadelphia. A fine Day all Day, and 


1 Now Pennington. 
2 Colonel Jacob Ford, Jr., who commanded the militia of Morris County, 


N. J. He was the father of Judge Gabriel Ford, and the owner of the 
mansion at which Washington made his headquarters. He died January 
10th. (See Alden’s Epitaphs and Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution.) 

3 There were two Captain Moulders with the army at the time—William 
and Thomas—both from Philadelphia, and both in the Artillery. For men- 
tion of the former, see Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 143. 
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pleasant for the season of the year. Mr. James Hood came 
and joined company. 

Tuesday 14. A fine pleasant Morning. Men uneasy as 
yesterday. Capt. McIlvaine Drawn up at the Generals to 
get a Discharge this afternoon. Colonel Hedgcok' was 
buried in the Military Taste in the Rev. Mr. Jones Burying 
ground. News this evening that the king’s forces have Left 
Brunswick and gone for New York. 

[ Wednesday] 15. Slept but poorly on account of the ungod- 
ly behaviour of our Men. All uproar on account of going 
home. Colonel Nixon? has passified them by giving them 
his Honor that they shall be Discharged in ten Days. Some 
are pleased, some are angry. 

Thursday 16. Nothing new to-day, only my turn to Stand 
Baker. 3 of our men went home, viz., Edmund Allmans, 
Samuel Land and Charles Riggers. Blessed be God I am in 
good health, as are all our men. This Day it snows, and 
likely for a Deep snow. Just gone by a wagon load of Tories 
and one Hessian to the jail at this place. The Tories of this 
part are very numerous and they [are] taken Daily. A great 
number in jail. 

Friday January 17. Slept pretty well Last night thanks be 
to thee my God for it. Thy tender mercies to me are Many, 
Unite my heart to thee, and help me By thy Blessed Spirit 
to have 4 lively sense of thy kind providence to me and Mine. 
Even so Amen. Great uneasiness among the Cumberland 
Militia to go home. General Miffling persuading to stay till 
Monday next. Few consent: Thir morning washed a Shirt 
and handkerchief it being very Raggy yet nrust do. A fine 
day. While I pass through this country I could not help 
taking notice of the Devastation and Destruction done by 
those sons of Blood and Murder. Burden town and Trent 
town the houses are torn in a shocking manner and all the 
valuable goods taken by the friends, as the Tories Indus- 
triously propagate, to Deceive the Credulous. From Trent 


1 Colonel Daniel Hitchcock, of Rhode Island. 
2 See Pennsytvanta MaGazing, Vol. I. p. 188. 
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town to Morristown the country is very hilly. Some very 
high hills with a good deal of snow on them makes it have a 
pretty appearance. 

12 o’clok. 3 Deserters as it is said passed by our Quarters 
under guard to General Washington. They are to go to 
Philadelphia, one Light horse man, 3 Infantry men, who say 
their people are all scattered and a good Deal afraid of our 
people. 

Saturday 18. Slept but poorly it being cold. Rose Early. 
Washed a shirt for self and son. A Report prevails that 
Colonel Gurney has taken 90 Baggage wagons from the 
Enemy near Amboy. Very fine day but cold. I find myself 
very well. Blessed be God for all his Kindness to me in this 
Season of ye year. 9 of the 90 wagons taken from the 
Enemy by Colonel Gurnay are amunition wagons. It is said 
the Enemy are fortifying Brunswick, and there to make a 
stand. General Sulivan is at Prince town, a great number 
of men are filing out for Plukemin. Putnam at Cranberry, 
General Washington at Morristown, and General ——— at 
Elizabethtown, so that they are hemmed in on all sides. 
The 2d Battalion of Philadelphia Militia go home to-morrow 
Morning. This afternoon is passing through this town the 
Militia of New England. I Believe are to Quarter near this 
place. They are hearty looking men, and are Engaged for 3 
months. The Brigade that has come in is part of General 
Warnor’s [Warner of Massachusetts. ] 

Sunday 19. Early this Morning the 2d Battalion set out 
for Philadelphia. A cold Morning but a fine day to March. 
A goodly number of men under Colonel Potter' are gone to 
join a brigade to harrass the Enemy at Brunswick. News 
from them are, that they are in the utmost Distress on 
account of our people continually alarming them. They are 
alarmed Every night which causes them to be under arms 
from 4 o’clock to 8. Sometimes from 2 to 8. The Deserters 
say they are almost worn out. Quarter Master General 


1 Colonel James Potter, of Pennsylvania. See Pennsytvanta MaGazine, 
Vol. I. p. 346. 
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Miffeng addressed the Bucks County Militia most patheti- 
cally. He had a good Deal of trouble to get them to go with 
Colonel Potter. It looks hazy this afternoon, and like for 
falling weather. It is very cold. This afternoon was brought 
in 2 English and Highland Soldiers as prisoners, and taken 
to head Quarters. Very like for snow. Sent a letter to my 
family. It being a day set apart by our God to be sacred to 
himself. But oh! how it is observed amongst us as called 
Christians. Little Else but fighting and Roaring to be heard 
amongst us all the day. 

Monday 20. Last night came into our Quarters 3 Deserters 
from the Enemy, and a young man of the Jersey Militia who 
showed me a wound that he Received in his left Breast which 
came out of [his] Back and Lodged in his Shirt, from the 
Enemy. Blessed be God I am in good health as is my son. 
What shall I Render to thee Oh my God! for all thy kindness 
tome. Lord Enable me to Revere thee in all my Actions. 
Even so amen. 

Tuesday 21. A fine morning. News this Morning is that 
Colonel Dickeson with 300 men have taken New Brunswick, 
18 English wagons and number of this country Ditto, and 
100 and odd horses,' by 3 Deserters who came in Last night 
say that General Waster (Wooster) has taken Fort Washing- 
ton and Fort Independence with a great number of prisoners. 
The smile of Heaven seems Evidently to be on our side. Oh 
may gratitude Inspire our people. Grant great God that 
both soldiers and men with a love of Virtue, may Brotherly 
Love be infused in all our Breasts, and that sin as ashamed 
hide its face, Even so be it Lord Jesus. Amen &c. Rose 
this morning and went about the Company’s Business, when 


1 This exploit, of Gen. Philemon Dickinson’s, happened near Somerset 
Court-House, on Millstone River. It had a beneficial effect on the spirits 
of the troops. Washington states that forty wagons and upwards of a hun- 
dred horses, most of them of the English draft breed, and a number of sheep 
and cattle, which the British had collected, were captured. Christopher 
Marshall writes that the horses were “of the dray breed,” and confirms 
what Young says of their condition. “They were so emaciated,” he writes, 
“that they were scarce able to walk.” 
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that was done went about washing my son’s Jacket and Shirt. 
Blessed be God I am in good health as are our officers—Mr. 
Bullock! and Hood who are kind to me. Grant great God 
that none of my Conduct may give occasion that thy name 
may not be Blaspbemed on my account. Just came the news 
that Fort Lee is in our hand, and 400 men are prisoners. 2 
just came to head Quarters, and that 40 wagons were taken 
Last Night. Two prisoners that are here say General Howe 
would not have attempted Philad* this winter only on account 
of the Invitations Given him by the Tories of the Jerseys 
and Philad*. A confirmation of the Mornings news with 
addition of 400 of Major Rogers men being taken at Fort 
Washington. A fine warm afternoon. I am about Baking, 
have one oven now in and another Ready when the oven is 
heated. This afternoon the wagons taken yesterday came 
into town. The English horses taken are very poor Denoting 
their being hard put to it. They Brought in with them a 
number of prisoners amongst whom are 5 or 6 Highlanders. 
It is said to-day General Howe has ordered all the Tories in 
New York to take up arms or immediately leave their 
posessions. This is the protection he gives them, may all 
Such mean Rascals meet with the Same. 

Wednesday 22. Slept but Indifferently, Mr. Towers being 
Sick. I Let them have my Bed. I took my Berth on the 
floor, which being very open Let in plenty of wind made 
Lying very uncomfortable. However blessed be God, I am 
in good health. A very fine day. A great Concourse of 
people Looking at the horses that our people took from the 
English. Yesterday 2 men were tied up on the picket for 
Leaving their post before properly Relieved. Nothing new 
to-day. General Washington just Riding by, may God Long 
preserve his Valuable Life. Yesterday was Brought into 
this town and sent to Jail an old man whose home is on 
Staten Island, who engaged himself in Howe’s army with 
George Rex on his back. The people here were for hanging 


' Probably Joseph Bullock, who was at that time an officer in the Penn- 
sylvania Militia. 
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him without Judge or Jury, so much are they exasperated 
against them. At 12 orders came to hold ourselves in Readi- 
ness to march to-morrow. All hands Busy in cooking for 
to-morrow. Allin high Spirits with the Thoughts of seeing 
their friends once more. This afternoon went about 2 miles 
to Major Nickels at Sweet town to get a wagon and four 
horses, which got in order to carry our Baggage home in. 
Saw at Sweet town Capt. Mullen and Peter Bedford, both 
well. The horses Brought in here yesterday taken from the 
Enemy, in number 60. Most done Baking. Taken and just 
Brought into this town 4 Regulars of General Howe’s men. 
Thursday 23. Rose before day. Got Breakfast. All hands 
getting Ready for a march, being under orders to march at 
9 o'clock. A Lowering Morning alike for Snow. Blessed be 
God I find myself in good health though I slept but Indif- 
ferently. Set out about 12. Reached Bottel town [Bottle 
Hill} marched on to Chatam town. There halted and went 
into Quarters. It is now Snowing. Great firing heard at 
near Brunswick. Passed by the meeting house of the Late 
Mr. Horton. This town is — miles from Morriston. The 
Mistress of the house kindly Let me and son Lay in her 
Room by the fire-side for which favor I Desire to be thank- 
ful. Mr. Towers continues to be very Bad. Our people are 
Buying Rum of a New England man. The man of the house 
is very friendly. Our people are very unruly and almost 
beyond Shame. A great Deal of Swearing amongst them 
all. The whole Brigade very uneasy on account of our 
Route. Some Swear they will go home To-morrow by them 
selves. We are now about 14 miles from Elizabeth town, 
near forty from Prince town, 25 from Brunswick. Our road 
Leads within 8 or 9 miles from Brunswick. I fear all our 
men are not honest. Whata wretch is man. Death that 
should effect a soldier more Immediately, yet be must be 
doing Mischief with some of our company. There are some 
that cannot let anything Lay that comes in their way. For 
in this house one of them was Detected in taking a gammon 
out of the Cellar. Great God make us Better men. Renew 
us by thy Holy Spirit. Convince us of sin in all its shapes, 
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and Bring us near thyself. In Mercy change our hearts, and 
then and not till then shall we do as we would be done by. 
Grant this for Jesus Sake, Amen and Amen. 

Friday 24. Slept But Indifferently. Rose before day. It 
Snowed all night. This Morning it turned to Rain and very 
Sloppy, it being the day we were to March home. Our Com- 
pany are uneasy to be home, but it being Sloppy agree to 
stay a day or two Longer in hopes it will be clear weather. 
One of our men had taken from Mr. Enos Ward, the Master 
of the house where we are Quartered, 2 Gammouns out of 
the Cellar, and secreted a pair of Breeches, and an under 
Jackets, all of which were proved on him (Joseph Crovat). 
Mr. Enos Ward appears to be a kind friendly man, a shoe 
Maker by trade, Mr. John Towers continues to be very Bad. 
The Doctor has been with him. Breakfasted with [the] man 
of the house with my son; for which I paid 1/8. News just 
came that our people yesterday near Brunswick attacked the 
Regulars, then made a hasty Retreat which Drew them into 
an ambush when our people surrounded them. Killed a good 
number, took 1500 prisoners. Our people were under the 
command of General Sullivan. Praise be to thee, O God! 
How many of our people are Lost I know not. It still Rains, 
and like to Rain all the Day. It is now very Sloppy and 
like to be more so as the Snow melts. As soon as it clears 
up we purpose to Set out for home if heaven permits. 

Saturday 25. Set out from Mr. Wards a little after 8, 
and arrived at Lomenton [Lamington] opposite Mr. Lak’s 
mill. Passed through Puckenun [Pluckamin]. Was shown 
the Hill where our people Encamped after the Battel at 
Prince town. A most Disagreeable Day’s March that Ever 
was Marched. Something Like that from Trent town only 
this was in Day Light. Our people waded Lomenton River, 
there Being a fresh occasioned by the snow. The Road 
almost all the way was very hilly, and some places so Stony 
that it was with Difficulty we came along. Blessed be God, 
we got here just at Sun Set, having come 22 miles. Mr. 
Hood is kind and Careful of our Men. Mr. Bullock cares 
but very Little, as appears by his Behaviour. I find myself 
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a good deal fatigued, having Marched all Day. The whole 
of my Riding put together I believe was about 4 miles. 
Blessed be God, I find myself very well as is my son. We 
should have made our Journey Something Sooner, but Mr. 
Tower and Forder being sick Somewhat Retarded our March. 
We shall set out To-morrow for Corriels [Corryell’s] ferry to 
Cross Delaware, if the Lord permits. Our people are Drying 
themselves after wading through Lomenton. The news on 
the Road is that Generals Putnam and Sullivan have so cut 
up the king’s forces in Brunswick that they Dare not come 
out of their Lines, and that a battle must Ensue, it is Expected 
in a day or two. The people where we Quarter this night 
are somewhat Shy of us on account of Capt. Brown and 
Eyers usage here a few nights ago. They behaved very 
Rudely, Insulted the people of the house, and other ways 
used them ill. This shows that only one Bad Man Causes a 
great Many Honest men to Suffer. This day has been very 
warm. The Distance from Lak’s Mill, the people of the 
house say is 25 or 26 Miles. I hope the Roads are not so 
bad as from Chatham to this place. The people of this place 
are Low Dutch or Hollanders. 

Sunday 26. Slept very well Last Night. Did not wake 
till 6 o’clock. Got ready as soon as possible and Set out, 
and a most Disagreeable Journey than ever anybody had yet. 
Stalled twice, unloaded once, and having Mr. Towers and 
Forder sick that very much hindered our March. The 
Latter took Such a bleeding at the nose that at his own 
Request I left him at Mr. Joseph Moleson in a mill near the 
South Branch of the Raritan. Got safe to Tronces, the 
wagoners by Dark. Was told on the Road that a great 
Quantity of Patents have Been taken that allow our Land- 
holders to hold their Land, allowing the King a Bushel of 
wheat for Every Acre of Land they hold, very kind. Met on 
the Road a Troop of Light horse of the Virginia Troop. It 
Began to Snow a little after night. Lay down on the floor 
and took a nap for about 3 hours. 

Monday 27. Rose about 2. Set out about 3. Passed the 
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Little house I and son slept in when going to Morristown. 
With Much fatigue got to Corryells ferry before ten, but 
cannot tell when I shall get over on account of the Number 
of wagons that are here. 3 o’clock, still this side of the 
Delaware on account of the number of the Maryland Militia 
that are coming over. Mr. Towers very ill, which gives me 
pain. Sent word to his father by Mr. Huddell and 2 others, 
After Sunset Mr. Culburts Company helped me over the 
Delaware. As soon as over got into Quarters at Mrs. Dobes 
at the ferry. 

Tuesday 27 sic [28]. Slept very well. Saw Capt. Molder 
who gave me an account of the health of my family, the first for 
near a month. Blessed be God they are well. I should have 
set out for home this Morning, but Mr. John Towers con- 
tinues to be very ill, I cannot leave him in his present con- 
dition. Set out Early this Morning about 2 miles to a doctor 
for him. If I had not got over Last Night I know not when 
I should for the ferry float is Broke, for which Providence I 
Desire to be thankful. Give mea heart blessed God. Two 
of our horses being Lame, and an Jrish Driver I don’t know 
when I shall Set out for home. That Depends on the Safety 
of Mr. Towers. Mrs. Dobes is kind to him. It is bad to be 
in a strange place without money, and to have no friend is 
worse. It is worst of all to be without hope in the Mercy of 
a gracious God through Jesus. Blessed be His Holy Name 
for that Degree of hope. I have sent word this Morning by 
Mr. Cutbort to Mr. Towers father which I don’t expect he 
will get till to-morrow Night. 36 miles, a bad Road, Bed 
horses, are very Discouraging things. I have been trying to 
get a light wagon with a cover to take Mr. Towers home, 
but as yet cannot get any, and when I shall I know not. 2 
o’clock and no doctor yet Dined on a good turkey. Sent 
John Smith to try to get a wagon in order to carry Mr. 
Towers home To-morrow. Lowery this afternoon. Sent 
the wagoner for hay. Hope to set out To-morrow for Phila. 
About 3 o’clock Doctor Enham came and says he will do all 
he can for him, and that if 1 take him in the wagon his Life 
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will be in Danger. Mrs. Dobes kindly agrees to Let him 
Stay at her house. Mr. John Smith and David Stentson 
consent to stay with Towers. Mrs. Dobes kindly offers to 
furnish them with provisions. Patrick Grogan is gone to 
the Doctor. A fine Evening. Likely for a fine Day to- 
morrow. Mrs. Martha Dodd has kindly furnished a bed- 
stead for Mr. Towers to lay on ina warm Room that hasa 
good fire-place in. The Doctor has sent some drops to take 
Every two hours, 40 at a time with another vial of Liquid to 
take a spoonful Every 2 hours, and very kindly provides 
Drink and other things for him so that I hope he will Soon 
Recover. The Doctor says his Disorder isa Pleurisy, and near 
to height. Blessed be God I find myself in good health, 
hoping to see my family Shortly. I purpose, God willing, 
to set out to-morrow Morning for home. It is now 9 o’clock 
at night fine star Light. The Northern Light Shows Like 
the Moon at its Rising. 

Monday 28 sic [29]. Sat up with Mr. Towers till Late 
Last Night to give him his physic, be being in a critical 
Situation. Laid down and slept about 4 hours. Rose, 
Loaded the wagon. Set out about 6. The Road being 
Rough we made but poor progress. Very poor accommoda- 
tion on the Road. About 10 it began to snow which made 
our March very troublesome. Stopped often. Lay by the 
further side of Neshaminy to Rest our horses. Bought some 
Bran and a loaf of Bread. About 3 set out, and Reached 
Abbington about six. Stop at a certain Gentleman’s house 
in comfortable Expectation of Quarters, which Begged to be 
in his Kitchen and a cover for our Baggage, which he 
Resolutely Refused, and Used some unkind Expressions. 
Finding I could get no admittance there I ask the Loan of 
tubs to feed our horses in which he as kindly Refused. I at 
this time found a comfort in being enabled to throw myself 
into the arms of that God that supports those that put their 
trust in him. I told him I intended to proceed to Phila‘ 
after our horses had fed and Rested awhile for I often Ex- 
perienced the goodness of God in worst circumstances. I 
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told him I only wanted to Lay at his Kitchen fire a few 
hours till the Moon Rose. It still Snowed fast. At first 
Refused our men warming themselves, telling me there was 
a tavern a little further on, and a good Deal more. I told 
him I wanted nothing of him. He went in and came out 
again. I had walked Down the Lane to Reconnoitre the road 
with a design as soon as the horses had fed and Rested awhile 
to go on. The Gentleman came and kindly offered me my 
Request, which, with some Reluctance, I Accepted. At 
Length put our Baggage under his shed, our horses in his 
stable. Lay Down by the Kitchen fire. Very comfortable 
after Eating some warm Bread and Milk. Rose about 3 the 
29", Set out about 4. Reached home, and found my family 
all well, to my great Satisfaction, about 10. And now what 
Shall I say. Surely God has Been good to me and mine. 
Blessed be God my health is preserved through all the fatigue 
of this winter’s campaign. I cannot conclude better than in 
the sweet Singer of Israel in the 34 Psalm, translated by 
Tate and Brady. 
Through all the changing scenes of Life, 
In trouble and in Joy, 


The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. | 


The hosts of God encamp around 
The Dwellings of the Just, 

Deliverance he affords to all 
Who on his succor trust. 

Oh make but Trial of his Love. 
Experience will decide 

How Blest they are, and only they, 
Who in his Truth confide &c. 


Blessed be God I can in some good Measure adopt the 
Language here held forth. O give me a sense of Thy good- 
ness. Even so, amen. 

If Salvation comes to our guilty Land it will be through 
the tender Merey of our God. And not through the Virtue 
of her people. So much Swearing and profane Living is 
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nowhere Else to be found. It appears to me the Judgments 
of God will Ere Long Burst on this city, though Judgments 
Linger, it will assuredly take place. The wickedness of this 
city crys Loud for punishment. If grinding the poor is asin, 
surely it is done to a great Degree. If Debauchery and 
Profaneness among all Sorts of people is a crying sin, Jehovah 
will find it here. If Restraining prayer before God, if the 
Slighting the house where the honor of God in a peculiar 
nianuer dwells, is a sin, here it is a sin, here it is in perfection. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S MILL, AND THE GLOBE MILLS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY SAMUEL H. NEEDLES. 


No historical sketch has been written of the water-power 
grain mill built for William Penn in the Northern Liberties, 
on Cohocksink Creek, where, for one hundred and nine years, 
it occupied a site afterwards used for the first “Globe” cotton 
mill. There is also not any connected record of the Globe 
Mills—the most conspicuous establishment in Kensington for 
many years, and until about 1850 the largest textile factory 
in Pennsylvania with possibly one exception. As represen- 
tative places, the Governor’s Mill was a diminutive proto- 
type of monstrous flouring establishments at Minneapolis 
and in other cities; and the Globe Mill was one of the few 
factories which, in 1809, despite numerous difficulties, were 
striving to introduce into the United States the use of cotton 
machinery. Those members of the Craige, and other fami- 
lies, who were long identified with the latter establishment, 
having been some years deceased, it seems appropriate that a 
record of its rise and progress should now be made, before 
circumstances therewith connected are forgotten or lost. 

No mention is made of these two mills in Hazard’s or 
Day’s Pennsylvania historical collections, and only brief and 
indirect notices of them in the admirable annals of Messrs. 
Watson, Westcott, and Ward. Although the first corn and 
cotton mills of other States are well noticed in Bishop’s His- 
tory of American Manufactures, there is no mention therein 
of the Governor’s Mill, and very slight reference to the Globe 
Mills. As the “ Roberts Mill” at Germantown dates from 
about 1683, one was built at Chester for Penn and others in 
1699, and Thomas Parsons had one at Frankford in 1695, it 
is probable the Governor’s Mill (built 1700-1701) was the 
fourth water-power grain mill erected after Penn’s arrival. 
All the machinery for it, of very rude description, was im- 
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ported from England, as was also done for its predecessors ; 
and there is reason to believe that English bricks were used 
for certain parts of the building. Power was derived from 
Cohocksink Creek, formerly called Coxon, Cookson, and even 
Mill Creek—the race descending from a pond covering almost 
three acres at the junction of the western branch, which 
entered said pond near the present northeast corner of Sixth 
and Thompson Streets. 

The triangular sheet of water was bounded on the south 
by a lane, now Thompson Street, east by “ Old York Road,” 
now Fifth Street; and the third irregular line stretched 
from the corner above named to where the creek entered, 
about the present junction ot Fifth Street and Timber Lane, 
now Master Street. The main stream, rising near the 
locality now known as Twenty-Fifth and Clearfield Streets, 
turned from its east course just below the intersection of 
Fifth Street with Germantown Road, and ran south into 
the said mill-pond. On Foley’s map of 1794, the ground 
between the creek and race is depicted as swampy, and it is 
known to have been frequently inundated. “Green Mill” 
is the name given to this mill on said map, which will be 
hereinafter explained. Dimensions of the one-and-a-half story 
building were forty by fifty-six feet, walls very thick and of 
extra large stones, windows few and small; and the double- 
pitched shingle roof had heavy projecting eaves. 

The earliest facts respecting the Governor’s Mill are found 
in the “ Penn and Logan Correspondence,” where, however, 
they are neither frequent nor satisfactory ; and no mention 
is made therein of mill property transfer by William Penn 
or his agents. When returning to England, after his second 
visit, Penn, writing from the ship Dolmahoy, in the Dela- 
ware, November 3, 1701, says:' “ Get my two milla finished 
[one was the Schuylkill Mill, yet to be noticed] and make 
the most of these for my profit, but let not John Marsh put 
me to any great expense.” The Governor’s Mill, though it 
was certainly a great accommodation to many of the inhabi- 


1 P. and L. Corr., vol. i. page 60. 
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tants of the new town and the Liberties, did not prove a 
profitable investment to the owner. Part of the difficulties 
arose from the want, fora long time, of proper roads and 
bridges in its vicinity. Pegg’s Run, whose course was along 
what is now Willow Street, caused an extensive district of 
marsh and meadow as far north as the junction of Front 
Street and Germantown Road ; and on the south, similar low 
lands reached to and even below Callowhill Street. Watson 
refers to this difficulty as follows: 

“The great mill, for its day, was the Governor’s Mill, a 
low structure on the location of the present [1830] Craige’s 
factory. Great was the difficulty then of going to it, they 
having to traverse the morass of Cohoquinaque (since Pegg’s 
Run and marsh), on the northern bank of which the Indians 
were still hutted. Thence they had to wade through the 
Cohocsine Creek beyond it. Wheel carriages were out of 
the question, but boats or canoes either ascended the Cohoc- 
sinc, then a navigable stream for such, or horses bore the 
grain or meal on their backs.” 

Xecords exist of horses and their riders sinking and being 
lost in these marshes and quicksands, between Front and 
Third Streets. Watson again says (i. 478): “In the year 
1713, the Grand Jury, upon an inspection of the state of the 
causeway and bridge over the Cohocsine, on the road leading 
to the Governor’s Mill, where is now [1830] Craige’s man- 
ufactory, recommend that a tax of one pence per pound be 
laid to repair the road at the new bridge by the Governor’s 
Mill and for other purposes.” 

Above Second Street, northwest from Germantown Road, 
and towards the mill pond, the land became considerably 
elevated; and, excepting the space between the creek and the 
mill-race, the locality was, even up to 1820, one of much 
sylvan beauty, sometimes made wild enough, however, when, 
after heavy rains, the widely swelled creek rushed along 
over its muddy bed like a mountain torrent. The banks and 
vicinity of the mill-pond were for many years a favorite 


1 Annals of Philadelphia, ed. 1857, vol. i. page 40. 
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resort. Miss Sarah Eve, whose interesting diary is published 
in Vol. V., PENNSYLVANIA MaGaZINE oF History, tells (page 
198) how she and a friend wandered around its shores and 
gathered wild flowers. 

The first difficulties from freshets and other causes at this 
“Town Mill,” as Logan sometimes calls it, are portrayed 
in his letter to Penn of 7th of 3d month, 1702,! wherein he 
makes a general complaint about this and the Schuylkill 
Mill. “Those unhappy expensive mills have cost since at least 
£200? in our money, besides several other accounts on them. 
They both go these ten days past. The town mill (though 
before £150 had been thrown away upon her through miller’s 
weakness and C. Empson’s contrivance) does exceedingly well, 
and of a small one is equal to any in the province. I turned 
that old fool out as soon as thou wast gone, and put her into 
good and expeditious hands, who at the opening of frost 
would set her agoing, had not the want of stones delayed ; 
and the dam afterwards breaking with a freshet prevented. 
A job that I was asked £100 by the miller who lately came 
from England (Warwick’s Real) to repair, but got it done 
for £10. The walls in the frost were all ready to tumble 
down, which we were forced to underpin five feet deeper, the 
most troublesome piece of work we had about her. There 
is nothing done in all this, nor is there anything of moment, 
without Edward Shippen’s and Griffith Owen’s advice, where 
his is proper.” 

Logan writes to Penn, under date of 13th of 6 month, 
1702,3 with severe complaint of the aforementioned J. Marsh: 
“The town mill does well, but has little custom ; Schuylkill 
Mill went ten days in the spring, but [I am] holding my 
hand in paying J. Marsh’s bills, which he would continue to 
draw on me for his maintenance, notwithstanding he had 


1 P. and L. Corr., i. 96. 

2 $730. Vide note, P. and L. Corr., i. 210, where Penn reckons the 
Pennsylvania pound to be |§ of the £ Sterling of $4.8615 (present), value, 
say $3.65. 

3 P. and L. Corr., vol. i., page 127. 
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the profits of the mill, went privately away from her towards 
New England, without any notice, and now is skulking 
about in that province; the mill in the mean time is running 
to ruin, for nobody will take to her, she is such a scandalous 
piece of work, should we give her for nothing.’ Pray re- 


1 The inferior work appears to have been on the Schuylkill Mill. Noone 
has identified the location of this establishment; and the P. and L. letters 
do not again mention it. Scharf and Westcott’s History of Philadelphia 
says (i. 153) without explanation, “ Penn had two mills on the Schuylkill.” 
Also (Id., i. 146) that William Bradford, writing to the Governor, about 
the year 1698, states he and Samuel Carpenter were building a paper mill 
“about a mile from Penn’s mills at Schuylkill.” That there was a mill 
known as “The Schuylkill Mill,” is proved by an advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, of July 21, 1737, which commences: “ Absented 
himself from the Service of Richard Pearne, at Schuylkil Mill, in Blockley 
Township, Philadelphia County, an indentured Man,” etc. Mill Creek, still 
known by that name, was once a considerable stream, and the two principal 
mill-seats on it were the one near its mouth, just below “ ‘The Woodlands,” 
where was very early a corn-mill, known as Joseph Growden’s in 1711. 
More recently it was for many years the Maylandville woollen-factory, and 
for some years after 1816, had been a saw-mill with snuff-mill annexed. 

The other principal site was a short distance north from the present north. 
west corner of Forty-Sixth Street and Haverford Avenue, where was for- 
merly a cotton mill occupied 1830-1843 by William Almond, whose store 
was at 39 North Front Street. This mill went into possession of Richard 
Blundin about 1843, and was by him much enlarged, and made into a 
cotton-woollen mill. About 1858 Captain John P. Levy bought this pro- 
perty from the Blundin estate; and the buildings still stand, forming part 
of the Levy estate. The site last named is, 1 think, the only one in the 
Schuylkill district likely to have been the “ Penn Mill” or the “ Schuylkill 
Mill.” It is located one and one-eighth of a mile from the Schuylkill River, 
and one and three-eighths of a mile in a direct line from the Maylandville 
site. It appears also to have been the water power which, at and before 
Penn’s arrival, was known as “ Captain Hans Moen’s Great Mill Fall,” and 
respecting it there is the following minute from the proceedings of The 
Upland Court in 1678: “The Co are of opinion that Either Capt" hans 
moens ought to build a mill there (as hee sayes he will) or Else suffer an 
other to build for the Comon good of y* parts.” [Up. Ct. Ree. (reprint), 
pp. 114, 115, His. Soc. Penna. Vide, also, Wharton’s Surveys, September 
20th, 1675, in Sur. Gen. Off. Harrisburg. ] 

It is not improbable that Hans Moens declined to build, and that Penn 
exchanged other land for the 120 acres and the mill-site which Moens 
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member to send over a small pair of cullen stones for this of 
the town.” 

Other mill difficulties are mentioned in Logan’s letter of 
2d of 8th month, 1702.1. “ The town mill goes well, but will 
not yield much profit, though the cost above £400,? without 
a pair of black stones or cullens, which I wrote for before. 
The miller next week leaves for that on Naaman’s Creek; we 
have not yet got another.” . . . There must have been 
additional troubles, for Penn writes anxiously to Logan from 
London, 1st of 24 month, 1703:3 “Take care of my mills.” 
In a letter, about 6 month, 1703, complaining of his financial 
difficulties and the opposition of some persons, Penn writes :* 
“ Make this matter as easy as may be; the land granted from 
the mill at town’s end would have done the business. . . . . 
I can satisfy thee I have writ to none anything that can give 
them the least occasion against thee.” 

The occult expressions probably relate to the sale in 1701-2, 
and 3, of portions of the “bank lot” of Leetitia (Penn) 
Aubrey—which lot extended from Front to Second Street, 
and 172 feet southward from Market Street—the necessity for 
which seems to have been a sore point with her father. 
Thomas Masters had already built his “stately house” at the 
southeast corner of Front and Market Streets, had purchased 
a lot forty-six by seventy-four feet for £290, and an annual 
rent of two shillings, on the south side of Market above Front 
Street, others had also purchased lots, and Logan had signed 
his own name to Thomas Masters’ deed, though the attor- 


held by patent confirmed to him March 10, 1669-70, O.S., by Governor 
F. Lovelace, of New York. [N. Y. Patents, Exn. Book 8, page 436.] 
This was done by Penn in the case of the Cocks and other Swedish holders 
of good titles to important portions of the site of Philadelphia. Moens 
appears to have been allied to the Cock family, for there is frequent men- 
tion in the old annals of Moens Cock. 

! P. and L. Corr., vol. i. page 182. 

2 $1460 Pennsylvania money of present value. Vide P. and L. Corr., i. 
209, and note 210. The value of the Pennsylvania pound was afterwards 
fixed at a (present) value of $2.66§. 

3 P. and L. Corr., i. 142. 4 Td., i. 182. 

5 Exemplification Book, No. 6, page 84, Rec. of Deeds Off., Philadelphia. 
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neyship of himself and Edward Penington, deceased, was 
duly therein recited.’ 

The next Logan letter which refers to the Governor’s Mill 
is dated 5th month, 11th, 1707-8,? when he writes bitterly: 
“Our mill proves the unhappiest thing of the kind, that ever 
man, I think, was engaged in. If ill luck can attend any 
place more than another it may claim a charter for it. I 
wish it were sold.”8 This unfortunate condition continued 
nearly six years, and finally the mill was sacrificed ; and it 
probably would have remained an incumbrance much longer, 
but for the invention of a woman, as will hereinafter appear. 

Thomas Masters, who came from Bermuda in 1687, was 
one of the wealthiest of early Philadelphians. Besides vari- 
ous houses and lots in the built portion of the city, he acquired 
at sundry times over 600 acres in the Northern Liberties, 
mainly north and west from Cohocksink Creek, and extend- 
ing from near the Delaware River beyond what is now Broad 
Street. He was mayor of Philadelphia in 1708, and Provin- 
cial Councillor from 1720 to 1723. Watson, under the cap- 
tion “ Quacks”*‘ has the following curious story, which may 
explain the subsequent purchase of the Governor’s Mill:— 

“ We have on record some ‘ fond dreams of hope’ of good 
Mrs. Sybilla Masters (wife of Thomas) who went out to 
England in 1711-12 to make her fortune abroad by the 
patent and sale of her ‘Tuscarora Rice,’ so called. It was 
her preparation from our Indian corn, made into something 
like our hominy, and which she strongly recommended as a 
food peculiarly adapted for the relief and recovery of con- 


' “The land granted from the mill at town’s end” was probably part of 
the tract long known as “the Governor’s pasture,” which extended south 
from the mill nearly to Laurel Street, and joined the property of Daniel 
Pegg. 

* P. and L. Corr., ii. 254. 

% James Logan’s idea of grist-mill property must have changed after this, 
for on April 4, 1718, he bought, paying £190, one-quarter interest in the 
“ Potts Corn Mill,” of Bristol Township. [D. B. “ E. 7, No. 10,” page 477.] 
The mill and its fifteen acres of land were then worked for account of James 
Logan, Richard Hill, Joseph Redman, and Isaac Norris. 

* Annals, vol. ii. page 388. 
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sumptive and sickly persons. After she had procured the 
patent, her husband set up a water mill and suitable works 
near Philadelphia, to make it in quantities for sale.” 

English patent N° 401, the first to any person in the American 
colonies, was granted November 25", 1715, ** to Thomas Mas- 
ters, of Pensilvania, Planter, his Exec", Adm", and Assignes, 
of the sole Use and Benefit of A New Invencon found out 
by Sybilla,' his wife, for Cleaning and Curing the Indian 
Corn Growing in the severall Colonies in America within 
England, Wales, and Town of Berwick-upon-T weed, and the 
Colonies in America.” 

The arrangement (vide plan opposite page 279) was simply 
two series of stamps in mortars, to be driven by horse or 
water-power, acting through wooden cog-wheels on a long 
cylinder, the latter having projections to trip stamps or mal- 
lets. There were also included a number of inclined trays. 
At the foot of the rude drawing of the machine there is the 
following in old English script, apparently an additional claim 
or afterthought :— 

Philad* the 2¢ 6 called August 1716. 

Pursuant to his Mjst'* Grant for the using tryeing and 
preparing the Indian Grain fitt for transportation & Which 
was never before done these are Example of part of the 
Engines I [obscure] on my protection With the Witnesse my 
hand and Seale 

SIBILLA MASTERS. 


In tertio die Novembris Anno MD°**™ Georgij anno tertio.? 


1 Keith, in ‘ Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania,” page 453, states 
that Thomas Masters’ wife was Sarah Righton, who was the mother of 
William Masters, to be hereinafter mentioned. In the will of Thomas 
Masters, Senior, although no wife is mentioned, he stipulates for a home 
during her life for “my mother [mother-in-law], Sarah Righton.” There is 
no reference to the patent, nor to “ Tuscarora Rice,” in said will. 

2 Vide vol. iv. Brit. Pats., also Brit. Pats., Agr. Div. p. 2, and framed 
copy of drawing in Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Minutes of the 
Provincial Council show that on July 15, 1717, Thomas Masters applied for 
permission, which was granted, to record this patent and another, also the 
invention of his said wife, Sibilla [English patent No. 403, granted Feb. 18, 
1716], “for the Sole Working and weaving in a New Method, Palmetto, 
Chips, and Straw, for covering hats and bonnets, and other improvements in 
that ware” (Brit. Pats. Wearing App., Div. 1, p. 1). 
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sy patent deed, dated December 25, 1714, under the pro- 
prietor’s seal, Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, and James Logan, 
the duly constituted commissioners of William Penn, con- 
veyed to Thomas Masters two tracts called “ the mill land,” 
respectively 16 and 8 acres, the former tract including the 
mill-pond, dam and race, the Governor’s Mill and all its ap- 
purtenances, mill lot, ete.; and the other tract was stated to be 
contiguous “ to his [T. Masters’] other lands,” and probably 
abutted oa the 18 acres above mentioned. It is, however, 
not possible now to trace the bounds as then given. The 
price paid for the whole was £250, Pennsylvania money, 
besides one English sixpence piece annual quit rent, being 
about $912.50, present currency. It is recited in the deed 
that the conveyance was made with the consent of the eight 
holders of the mortgage on the province for £6600 sterling, 
given October 8, 1708,' but it is not stated that the property 
conveyed was subject to that incumbrance, nor was provision 
made for its release.2 The following is a copy of this inter- 
esting document, now for the first time made public:— 


Patent TO Tuomas MASTERS FOR THE MILL LAND. 


William Penn true and absolute Proprietor and Governor 
in Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania and territories 
thereunto belonging To ail whom these presents shall come 
sends Greeting. Know ye that in consideration of the sum 
of two hundred and fifty pounds of lawful money of the s* 
Province to my use paid by Thomas Masters of the City of 
Philadelphia Merch‘ the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged & the s' Thomas Masters his Heirs Executors & ad- 
minist" and every of them is by these presents forever 
acquitted and discharged of & from the same & every part 
thereof I have given granted enfeoffed released & confirmed 
and by these presents for me my Heirs & Successors do give 
grant enfeoff release and confirm unto the s' Thomas Masters 


! Sergeant’s Land Law, 39. Lewis, Orig. Tit., 42. 

2 Judge Huston (Land Titles, 231) says, that William Allen, barrister, 
of London, and afterwards Chief Justice, of Pennsylvania, furnished the 
funds to pay off the balance of this mortgage, 
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& his Heirs and Assigns all those sixteen acres of land situate 
in the county of Philadelphia near to the city of Philadelphia 
commonly the Mill Land. Beginning at a stake by the Mill 
creek at a corner of John Stacy’s land and extending East 
North East by s* Stacy’s land forty two perches to a corner 
post thence North North West by Robert Fairman’s land 
thirty six perches to a White oak sapling thence West South 
West sixteen perches to a post on the Mill race then on 
the several courses of the race seventy five perches to the side 
of the Mill Pond thence crossing the Pond & Creek South 
thirty seven degrees West twelve perches to the Bank on the 
South side of the Creek then continuing the same course ten 
perches to the corner of Thomas Masters his pasture then 
South thirty degrees West forty perches to the Mill Creek 
then down the same on the several courses thereof eighty six 
perches to the beginning containing sixteen acres together 
with all that Grist or Corn Mill and Mill thereon commonly 
called and known by the name of the Governor’s Mill. And 
all the messuages tenements Mill Houses edifices and build- 
ings whatsoever now standing and erected on the said land 
or any part thereof and all & singular the timber and trees 
Woods underwoods Meadows Swamps Cripples orchards 
Gardens Mill Ponds Mill Dam Banks race streams Creeks 
Waters Watercourses ways easements profits commodities 
privileges advantages emoluments & appurtenances and all 
the implements utensils & materials whatsoever to the s* Mill 
or Mills belonging or in anywise appurtaining or therewith 
now or at any time heretofore used occupied or enjoyed 
Together also with all that piece or parcel of ground taken 
out of my Manor or reputed Manor of Springetsbury adjoin- 
ing to the other lands of the s* Thomas Masters Beginning 
at a corner of Richard Hill’s land & running by the s* Manor 
of Springetsbury North thirteen degrees East seventy five 
perches toa small White oak marked then by Thomas Masters 
his other land South twenty five degrees East forty perches 
to a post thence South South West fifty eight perches toa 
post in Richard Hill’s line then by the same North West 
sixteen perches to the beginning containing eight acres and 
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all the Mines Minerals Quarries Meadows Marshes Savannahs 
Swamps Cripples Woods Underwoods timber & trees ways 
waters watercourses liberties profits commodities advantages 
hereditaments & appurtenances whatsoever to the s‘ sixteen 
acres and to the s* eight acres of land in anywise belonging 
and lying within the bounds thereof (three full and clear fifth 
parts of all royal Mines free from all deductions and reprisals 
for digging & refining the same only excepted & hereby re- 
served). And also free leave right & liberty to & for the s* 
Thomas Masters his Heirs & Assigns to Hawk Hunt Fish & 
Fowl in & upon the hereby granted land and premises or 
upon any part thereof. To Have and to Hold the s* sixteen 
acres of Mill land and the Mills erected thereon and the s* 
eight acres & other the premises (except before excepted) 
with all and singular the appurtenances to the s* Thomas Mas- 
ters his Heirs & Assigns to the only proper use and behoof 
of the s' Thomas Masters his Heirs & Assigns forever. To 
be holden of me my Heirs and Successors Proprietors of 
Pennsylvania as of our Manor or reputed Manor of Springets- 
bury in the county of Philadelphia in fee & common socage 
by fealty only in lieu of all other services yielding and pay- 
ing therefore yearly to me my Heirs and Successors at Phila- 
delphia at or upon the first day of March in every year from 
the first survey thereof one English silver sixpence for y® 
whole s‘ hereby granted premises or value thereof 1n coin cur- 
rent to such person or persons as shall from time to time be 
appointed to receive the same. 

In Witness whereof I have by virtue of my commission to 
my Proprietary Deputies hereinafter named bearing date the 
ninth day of November in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eleven caused my great seal to be hereunto affixed 
by and with y® consent and approbation of Henry Gouldney 
& others y® trustees for raising a certain sum of money out of 
my said Province Witnessed by their power to my s* Depnu- 
ties bearing date the tenth day of the st November Witness 
Richard Hill Isaac Norris & James Logan my s* Deputies at 
Philadelphia the five and twentieth day of December in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and fourteen 
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and in the first year of the reign of King George over Great 
Britain &e. 
Richard Hill Isaac Norris James Logan 

Recorded y* 26" of September 1719, in Patent Book A. 
Vol. 5 page 383. Copied in Exemplitication Record N° 2, 
page 219, in Recorder of Deeds’ office, Philad*. 

Thomas Masters died in 1723, “seized” as two of the prin- 
cipal briefs of title now express it, “ of about 600 acres in the 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia.” Of all title previous to 
1723, the said briefs are silent. His will (Deed book D. 
page 880), dated Dec. 4" 1723, was proved January 16" 1723 
0.8. In this will is the following clause:— 

* And I give and devise unto my said son William Masters 
and to his Heirs and Assigns forever, all that my Messuage 
or Tenement, Plantation and Lands on the South West side 
of Germantown Road aforesaid in the said Northern Liber- 
ties, beginning at the Intersection of John Harvey’s line, and 
from thence extending with the same Road unto the Land 
claimed by Benjamin Fairman, and from the Road westward 
and southward to the full extent of my Boundaries so as to 
juclude my whole Right in Lands there. Together with the 
Mill, Mill-house, Buildings, Improvements and Appurte- 
nances to the same Messuage and Plantation belonging ... . 
and all utensils belonging to husbandry or y°® mill aforesaid.” 
He also requests that his cousin Richard Tyson should have, 
for a coopershop, a piece from certain tracts of land devised 
to his sons William and Thomas jointly—said piece to be 
“somewhere near the Mill.” 

[It will be well to pause here to consider a singular fact. 
Among numerous conveyances of tracts large and small in 
the Northern Liberties to Thomas Masters, no plain mention 
appears to be made in any of them of the mill, mill-pond, or 
race as constituting neighboring property or boundaries, ex- 
cept where Mary Fairman, widow of Benjamin, by deed 
September 8 1719 (Deed book F, page 76) conveyed 256 
acres to Thomas Masters, and among other bounds it is re- 
cited, that the tract is “bounded on the west by lands of 
John Staceys and the Governor’s Mill.” This silence is the 
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more remarkable, since the mill and water power were of 
considerable importance to the district. In a deed of con- 
firmation from Nicholas Moore, Jr., and sister to Thomas 
Masters, dated April 23, 1713,' it is stated that 280 acres— 
200 in one tract and 80 in another—had been conveyed by 
Dr. Griffith Owen, “by deed acknowledged in the Court of 
Common Pleas, September 7, 1704,” to Thomas Masters 
(the original record cannot now be found), “which said 
premises were formerly in the tenure of the said Nicholas 
More ;” but there is no mention in said confirmatory deed 
of mill-pond, dam, or mill-property. The 80 acres were deeded 
to Dr. More by Thomas Holme, Sept. 5th, 1685.2. Further, 
although in the printed explanation of the map of 1750—as 
republished in 1846—the 16 acres, forming part of the “ Mill 
Land” aforesaid, are mentioned as purchased by Thomas 
Masters “from the proprietors” (an incorrect plurality), and 
though the courses thereof are the same as in the patent deed 
for the mill land as hereinbefore given, there is no mention 
in said reprint of any mill-property, except that one of the 
courses of the 16-acre tract was “ W. 8S. W., 16 perches to a 
mill race ;” and another boundary ran “ou the several courses 
of the race 75 perches.””| 

Mr. Townsend Ward (Penna. Maa. or His., V. 4) remarks: 
“On the map of 1750 there is placed between the branches 


1 Recorded in deed book E, No. 7, vol. 8, page 360. Both this and the 
80-acre tract are shown on Reed & Hall’s map of 1750, as lying between the 
west branch of the Cohocksink and the creek itself. The 200 acres sur- 
round on the west and northwest a tract of 12 acres marked T. Masters, in 
the forks of the two streams, which last-named portion must have included 
the mill-pond, not shown, however, nor is the race. 

It is interesting—as recited in the old deed—that Dr. N. More, of London, 
was buried on the 80-acre tract, which appears to have been his residence 
for some years. He was—for that period—a very wealthy man, president 
of The Society of Free ‘Traders (see its constitution, etc., in vol. ii. page 37, 
Penna. Maa. or His.) and possessor in his own right of 10,000 to 15,000 
acres of land in and near Philadelphia—a portion of which tracts formed 
the “ Manor of Moreland.” 

® Deed book E, vol. v. page 134. 
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of the [Cohocksink] stream spoken of, a property marked 
“ Masters,” and another one similarly marked to the east of 
it. These are the same that Varlé, on his map, marks as 
“Penn’s.” The tract of 200 acres, already mentioned as con- 
veyed by Dr. Griffith Owen to Thomas Masters, was called 
“Green Spring,”! and was long the summer home of the . 
latter, and afterwards of his son William Masters. This 
name will explain the appellation “Green Mill” on Foley’s 
map of 1794. 

Thomas Masters, Jr., died in December, 1740, without 
issue, and by will dated December 4, 1740, left nearly all his 
real estate to his brother William Masters. .The latter mar- 
ried, at Christ Church, August 31, 1754, Mary Lawrence, 
who had either inherited or had built the mansion on the 
south side of Market below Sixth Street, occupied for two 
years as headquarters by Sir William Howe, and upon whose 
site Robert Morris afterwards erected the house where Presi- 
dent Washington resided. William Masters was, for many 
years, one of the principal citizens of Philadelphia, and held 
several honorable public offices.2 He resided partly at his 
“ bank house” southeast corner of Market and Front Streets, 
but chiefly, as Keith says,5“ at the plantation of Green Spring, 
operating the Globe Mill on Cohocksink Creek;” but, as here 





1“ Att a councill Held att philadelphia Die Martis 23 Aprill 1695, 5 in 
the afternoone,”—in regard to certain debts due by Nicholas More’s estate, 
and to raise funds for educating his minor children, it was ordered: “ ‘hat 
the said John Holme might be permitted & allowed to sell the gece of 
Green-spring, with all y° Lands & improvements thereto belonging 
and that the members of Councill for the Countie of philadelphia, or anie 
two of y™, may supervise the said sales.” . . . . Colonzal Records, vol. i. 
page 476. ' 

2 One of the few modes of speculation among business men in those early 
days, is indicated by an advertisement which appeared in the Philadelphia 
papers in 1739, over the signature of William Masters and two others, offer- 
ing to sell the time of a large number of Palatines [Redemptioners], who 
had just arrived in a ship from London. 

8 Prov. Coun. of Penna., page 453,etc. The dwelling of the plantation, 
as shown on a map made for the British General Howe in 1777, was near 
what is now the northwest corner of Eighth and Dauphin Streets. 
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inafter shown, he probably rented the mill or mills to other 
parties, 

All the woodwork of the mill was destroyed by fire, as per 
an item in the Pennsylvania Gazette of March 20“, 1740. 
“Tuesday last [March 18™] the Mill commonly called the 
Governor’s Mill, near this Town, took Fire (as it’s thought 
by the Wadding of Guns fired at Wild Pidgeons)—and was 
burnt down to the Ground.” The reason given was not im- 
probable, since the country around was in an almost original 
state of wildness, and the shingle roof must have been then in 
a crumbling condition, inviting ignition. William Masters 
put a new ground floor, attic floor, rodf, and windows upon the 
solid walls that remained, but circumstances about to be men- 
tioned indicate that no grain grinding machinery was placed 
in the mill. William Masters died November 24, 1760, and 
his will' gives to his wife Mary a life interest in the aforesaid? 
“bank house” and his plantation of “Green Spring,” or so 
much of the latter as was not leased. The whole of his exten- 
sive real estate was to be equally divided among his daughters 
Mary, Sarah, and Rachel (the last named afterwards died in 
childhood); and the widow was also to receive an annuity of 
£350 from the rents of the estate. 

The first known change of the property in question from 
a corn mill is shown by an advertisement which appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette frequently during the early part of 


1 Proved January 30, 1761, Will book M, page 38. Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Fox, and Joseph Galloway were made executors, and with Mrs. 
Masters were to be guardians of the three minor daughters. 

2 This house, or the upper stories fronting on Front Street, was, as shown 
by an advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette, of May 26, 1790, the 
clock and watch store of Ephraim Clarke, and his residence, and probably had 
been for some years thus occupied. There was a clock face in the transom 
over the front door; and it was an almost daily practice with Washington 
to walk to the London Coffee House corner, opposite, to compare his watch 
with this standard regulator. Benjamin and Ellis Clarke, sons of Ephraim, 
continued the business; and a son of Ellis, I believe, remained there as 
watchmaker. The old clock was in the transom until the year 1843-4, when 
the present granite and brick store was erected on the site, after immense 
trouble from water which invaded the foundation. 
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the year 1760.'_| The announcement has the representation of 
a peculiar bottle and the proprietary seal, and, in part, reads 
as follows: “* Whereas Benjamin Jackson, Mustard and Cho- 
colate Maker, late of London, now of Letitia Court, near the 
lower end of the Jersey Market in Philadelphia, finding that, 
by his former method of working those articles he was un- 
able to supply all his customerr, he therefore takes the liberty 
of thus informing the Publick, that he has now at a very 
considerable expense, erected machines proper for those busi- 
nesses, at the mill in the Northern Liberties of this city, 
formerly known by the name of the Governor’s, alias Globe 
Mill, where they all go by water, altho’ he sells them only at 
his Mustard and Chocolate Store, in Letitia Court, as usual.” 

Very soon after, perhaps in the year 1760, a partnership 
was formed between a Captain Crathorne and Jackson, to 
continue this business at the Globe Mill.2. Jackson’s interest 
was purchased by Crathorne in 1765 ; and the latter dying in 
1767, his widow, after having removed store and dwelling to 
the corner of Market Street and Letitia Court, advertised 
that she would continue “the manufacture of the articles 
of mustard and chocolate, at those incomparable mustard 
and chocolate works at the Globe Mill, on Germantown 
Road.” She died in 1778. 

Until 1839, there stood, fronting lengthwise upon Ger- 
mantown Road and a few feet south of the present position 
of the stack of the Globe Mills, a small 1} story building. 
Its stone walls were over two feet in thickness, while the 
chimney and some other parts were built of English bricks, 
evidently imported very early, for such practice did not con- 
tinue after 1720. Tradition among the Craige Family and 
others says this was originally a grist mill; some have 
always heard that it was a snuff mill just before the Revolu- 
tion. Both traditions may be correct. Although there is 


' See one on January 3d. Wagstaff & Hunt also advertise concurrently 
in same journal, mustard for sale “at the sign of the Key in Market Street, 
or at their Mustard Mill, in Tradesman Street, near the New Market, Society 
Hill, Philadelphia.” 

* Penna. Maa. or His., iv. 492. 
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no distinct mention thereof, it is possible the building was 
erected by James Logan and his advisers as accessory to the 
Governor’s Mill.!’ The ancient English bricks partly com- 
posing it seem to favor this idea; about these there is no 
error, for Mr. Henry Einwechter informed me that he aided 
his father to build them into the stack of the Globe Mills. 

Another view is, that since Thomas Masters obtained posses- 
sion in 1714, and had the intention of making “ Tuscarora 
Rice,” he may have built this small mill to develop ‘that 
business. As already quoted, Watson expressly says that he 
“set up a water-mill and suitable works near Philadelphia 
to make it in quantities for sale.” If this were so, it was 
because he desired not to disarrange the machinery of the 
Governor’s Mill. That there were two mills at the time of 
Thomas Masters’ death seems probable from an expression in 
his will, ‘Together with the mill-house, building, etc.” 

It is almost a certainty that this small house formed part 
of the mustard works of Crathorne & Jackson, even if not 
previously a snuft mill. Such a building, with or without 
power, could have been, and probably was, used as part of 
the block calico printing works of Jno. Hewson, yet to be 
mentioned as located at the Globe Mill shortly after the 
year 1800. As to the power used, we can only conjecture. 
The topography and elevation were such that a branch from 
the race—the location of which will be hereinafter described 
—could have supplied a breast wheel of same diameter as the 
overshot wheel of the Governor’s Mill, or an overshot wheel 
of about 8 feet less diameter. There was, doubtless, at first, 
ample water for the amount of work that could be done 
in this little place; but many small mills were worked by 
single horsepower at that time. 

Mrs. Mary Masters continued to reside during the remain- 
der of her life chiefly at “ Green Spring ;” and in 1771 there 
appeared the notice of a petition by citizens, that “a public 
road leading from the upper end of Fourth Street to the 


' The deed of the Mill Land to Thomas Masters recites: “ Together with 
all that grist or corn mill and mill thereon . . . . and all the millhouses 
utensils and materials whatsoever to the said mill or mzlls appertaining ;” 
also, “To have and to hold the mils erected.” 
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Widow Masters’ land, near her mill dam, should be opened 
into the Germantown Road,” which was granted. 

On May 21, 1772, Mary, daughter of William Masters 
and Mary, his wife, married Richard Penn,' grandson of 
William Penn; and in 1774 (various minor conveyances, 
agreements about annuities, etc., having in the interim been 
made among the parties in interest) it became needful, for 
important reasons, to define with certainty the boundaries and 
location of the various properties then jointly belonging to 
Mary Masters Penn and Sarah Masters, and to make a legal 
division. Lewis, in Original Land Titles in Pennsylvania, 
page 166, says: “The original survey of the Liberty Land 
was lost at a very early date, and in 1703 a warrant issued 
by virtue of which the whole was resurveyed as far as prac- 
ticable, according to the original lines.”’ This must have 
altered the courses and bounds as recorded in many first 
patents and deeds; and even the revised boundaries were 
uow, in large degree, obliterated, owing to the marks being 
chiefly wooden posts and notched trees. The division was, 
however, the more imperative, because an act of Assembly 
of 1705 was in force, which, though very vague, might 
through neglect, cause much confusion and dispute. “ Seven 
years’ quiet possession of lands within the Province, which 
were first entered on upon equitable right, shall forever give 
an unquestioned title to the same as against all during the 
estate whereof they are or shall be possessed.’ 

On December 12, 1774, at the petition of Richard Penn, 
Mary Masters Penn and Sarah Masters, the Court of Com- 


! Keith, Prov. Coun., 427, 428, has the following curious statement: 
“ After war broke out he [Richard Penn] wrote to a friend, that he was 
thankful his marriage had provided him with sufficient fortune to live in 
England, away from the scene of trouble.” . . . . In England he became 
very poor. His attorney wrote in 1780: “ My friend R. Penn’s distresses 
have almost drove him to distraction. I understand from Mrs. Penn, they 
are now kept from starving by the bounty of Mr. Barclay.” Richard Penn 
visited Philadelphia in 1806, and lived for awhile at 210 Chestnut Street 
between 8th and 9th Streets. He died in England, May 27, 1811, aged 76. 

2 Hill v. West, 4 Yeates, 142, 144. 

3 Hurst v. Durnell, 1 W. C. C. R. 262. 

4 Sergeant’s Land Law, 44; 1 Smith’s Laws, 48. 
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mon Pleas of Philadelphia ordered a partition of the real 
estate of William Masters, deceased, equally between his two 
surviving daughters, which division, and settlement of bounds, 
was made by a sheriff’s jury, and returned under date of 
March 1, 1775.'!' Herein (or perhaps more clearly shown in 
“ Briefs of Titles,” pamphlets, vol. ii. in library of His. Soc. 
of Penna., in the matter of “ Lands held by trustees of Mrs. 
Mary Masters Ricketts,” a daughter by the subsequent mar- 
riage of Sarah Masters, page x.), certain tracts, i.e., No. 10 
of 26 acres, and No. 12 of 4 acres and 80 perches, were, inter 
alia (seventeen in all), adjudged to Sarah Masters; but, as 
also in the more ancient instances already mentioned, neither 
mill nor water power was recited in said partition. 

[As nearly as I can trace the boundaries, it was No. 10, 
only two acres larger than the two tracts in the deed for 
the “ Mill land” to Thomas Masters, or, perhaps Nos. 10 and 
12, which together included the mill land, mill buildings, 
and water power, afterwards forming the Globe Cotton Mill 
property. With the latter there were various lots, the one 
where the mill was located extending north as far as the 
junction of Third Street with Germantown Avenue—Franklin 
Street, afterwards Girard Avenue, not being then opened.? 
These remarks, are of course, somewhat anticipatory. ] 

Miss Masters, after the adjudication of her real estate, con 
tinued renting the Globe Mill to parties for purposes similar 
to the one already mentioned ; but for many years, records 
on the subject, if they exist, are not accessible. The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of January 6, 1790, however, has an adver- 
tisement stating that mustard and chocolate manufacturing 
was continued by W. Norton & Co., and M. Norton & Co., 


' Recorded in Partition deed book, Docket No. 1, Supreme Court, page 
310. By this partition there was no prejudice to the life right of the Widow 
Masters in certain parts of the property, as above mentioned. She died in 
London, in 1799. 

” It is evident that tract No. 12, of four acres and eighty perches, could 
not yield all this large property, including the race and mill-pond, since the 
latter alone contained two acres and forty nine perches. This may seem of 
inferior importance, but in briefs of title exactness is needful. 


VoL. vi11.—20 
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“ who give thirty-two shillings per bushel for good, clean, Mus- 
tard Seed, and in proportion for smaller quantities, at the 
store of the deceased [most probably the Widow Crathorne, 
as the place is the same], now of the subscriber, on the south 
side of Market Street, about half way between Front and 
Second Streets, where orders from town or country are care- 
fully attended to by John Haworth.” 

The Philadelphia journals of 1790-2 show active compe- 
tition in the spice business; and probably Mr. Haworth did 
not continue it long. In 1792 or ’93, James Davenport put 
in operation at the Globe Mills, machinery patented by him 
in 1791 for spinning and weaving flax, hemp and tow, by 
water power. The mill was visited by President Washington 
and several members of Congress in 17938. Davenport died 
a few years thereafter, and the machinery was sold in 1798." 

In 1779, John Hewson, a revolutionary soldier, had estab- 
lished linen printing works, using hand printing blocks, 
at what was afterwards Dyottville, and now the suburb 
Richmond, receiving £200 aid from the Assembly in 1789. 
Mrs. Washington frequently wore calico dresses, woven in 
Philadelphia and printed at this establishment. Bishop 
mentions [His. of A. M. ii. 100], that John Hewson’s print 
works were removed to the Globe Mills, but does not state 
in what year. They were there in 1803.? 

Sarah Masters visited England, Scotland and Ireland in 
1795, and while there, married Turner Camac, a scion of one 


1 Scharf & Westcott’s “ His. of Philadelphia,” 1884, iii. 2310. Bishop, 
His. of Amer. Mfrs., if. 51, also says: ‘‘ A number of carding machines for 
cotton and wool were recently (1794) constructed, and eight spinning frames 
on the Arkwright principle, and several mules were erected at the Globe 
Mill in the Northern Liberties.” 

Introduction to vol. iv. page 106, U. S. Census 1860, has the following on 
this effort: “‘ The labor was done chiefly by boys, each of whom was able to 
spin in ten hours 97,333 yards of flaxen or hempen thread, using 20 to 40 
pounds of hemp according to fineness, and another could weave on the 
machinery 15 to 20 yards of sail-cloth per diem.” 

2 It is quite possible that for some years his son John Hewson, Jr., con- 
tinued a print works at or near the former place ; for, as late as 1808, he is 
mentioned in the directory as a calico printer, located or residing in Beach 
Street above Maiden [Laurel] Street. 

















of the oldest Irish families, originally of Spanish extraction ; 
he possessed several handsome landed estates, and a valuable 
Miss Masters shortly before her marriage ob- 
tained from John Davagne £5000 on mortgage upon her real 
estate in the Northern Liberties. Some years after their 
marriage, when Mr. and Mrs. Camac came to reside in the 
large old house on the west side of Third above Union Street, 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Devagne having in the mean time 
died, it became a question how to avoid inconvenience, and 
by whom to cancel the said mortgage, and thereafter give 
indefeasible titles to portions of the property sold, at same 
time protecting the interests of both wife and husband. There 
would have been no difficulty in obtaining a large sum on 
mortgage, but that was inadvisable, as the property was 
becoming very valuable, was wanted, and must be minutely 
The plan adopted was for a friend to 
buy the whole property at sheriff's sale, consequent on an 
amicable suit by Devagne’s executor, reimburse outlay by 
sales of lots in his own name, and then reconvey the re- 
mainder, unencumbered. Benjamin R. Morgan, one of the 
most esteemed citizens of Philadelphia (admitted to practice 
as attorney in 1785, secretary of the Philadelphia Library 
from 1792 to 1825, and judge of the District Court in 1821), 
was the disinterested friend who performed this service; and 
to him all the property was conveyed by sheriff's deed dated 
In said deed, among the various tracts de- 
scribed, neither the Governor’s Mill, nor the “ mill land,” nor 
mill-pond is mentioned. Although anticipatory, it is proper 
here to mention that Mr. Morgan, after conveyance of the 
Governor’s Mill and other land therewith, about to be men- 
tioned, and the sale of certain other lots of ground, conveyed 
in 1812, “out of friendship to Turner Camac”—as expressed 
in the deed—all the residue of the tracts and lots comprising 
Sarah Masters Camac’s estate to two trustees “ for the benefit 
of Turner Camac and Wife.” This formed what for many 
years was known as the Camac Estate. 


copper mine. 


subdivided on sale. 


April 8, 1809.' 
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(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY G. D. SKULL, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


General Haldimand, like many other British and Swiss 
officers who served in America before the Revolution, in- 
vested most of his spare money in buying up choice and 
desirable tracts of land throughout the country. In this 
way the subjett of our notice may be said to have identified 
himself with Pennsylvania, as will be seen by the following 
letter, addressed to him by his old friend and Swiss com- 
patriot Major Augustin Prevost. General Haldimand owned, 
besides the Pennsylvania estate alluded to, the extensive 
seigniory of Pabés in Canada, which was, in 1772, under the 
management of his nephew, Pierre Haldimand. This estate 
had been purchased by him soon after his arrival in America. 
After the passing of the act of expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia, General Haldimand applied to that govern- 
ment for permission to receive a number of the unfortunate 
exiles at Pabés. This estate, once known as Pabés, is said 
to be now called by the name of Haldimand, and has been 
erected either into a township oracounty. The following 
genealogical notes concerning the Swiss family of Haldi- 
mand have been furnished by a correspondent in Switzerland. 
The family derived their descent from ‘ honest” (honniéte) 
Gaspard Haldimand, originally of the bailiwick of Thun, 
in Canton Berne, who removed to Yverdun, 1st April, 1671, 
and was admitted to citizenship 26 March, 1694, with his 
four sons, one of whom Frangois Lois, notary and justiciary 
of Yverdun (1728-1737), married Marie Madelaine de Tray- 
torrens, and had several sons and one daughter. Frederick 
Haldimand, said to have been the eldest son of the above 
Francois, was born in Yverdun. He entered the military 
service, and passed many years in America. One of his 
brothers, Jean Abraham Haldimand, became a banker in 
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Turin, and married, in 1745, Marie Justine, daughter of J. J. 
Long, and Marie Bonijal, and had eight children. Their 
only daughter was named Marie Madelaine Haldimand. 
Another brother of Frederick Haldimand was Francois 
Louis, who was Secretary-bailiff of the valley of Yverdun, 
and married Esther Chaillet. 

Several generations of the family of Haldimand have been 
settled at Locust Grove, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
They claim to be descended from Jacob, a brother of 
General Frederick Haldimand. In process of time this 
American branch seems to have dropped the final “d” in 
the family name. Jacob Haldimand was born October 7, 
1722, and died in Rappo Township, Pennsylvania, where he 
settled on first coming to America, and purchased a con- 
siderable tract of land. His son John settled at Locust 
Grove (1753-1832), and was succeeded by his eldest son John 
Breneman Haldiman (1779-1836), from whom the estate 
passed to his fourth son, Henry Haldiman (1787-1849), who 
married Frances Stehman (1794-1826), and was the father 
of the distinguished scientist, the late Samuel Stehman 
Haldiman, who died September 10, 1880.! 

Frederick Haldimand served in the armies of Sardinia 
and Prussia with his friend Henry Boquet. Commissions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel were offered them by Sir Joseph Yorke, 
the English minister at the Hague in 1756. In the follow- 
ing year they went to America. Colonel Haldimand dis- 
tinguished himself at Ticonderoga in July 8, 1758, and also 
at the defence of Oswego in 1759 against the French and 
Indians. He was with General Amhurst at Montreal from 
1760 to 1762, and was apponted Colonel, and placed in com- 
mand of Florida in 1767, on the death there of Colonel 
Henry Boquet. He was made Major-General May 25, 1772, 
and succeeded General Gage at New York in 1773. On 
General Gage’s return from England to resume the command, 
General Haldimand was sent to Boston, where he was in a 
short time replaced by General Gage in 1774. Being re- 


' Memoir of S. S. Haldiman by Charles Henry Hart, 1881. 
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lieved of his command, he was summoned to England, by 
the ministry, to act as their adviser on American affairs. 
Here he remained until his appointment as Governor-General 
of Quebec and Canada in 1778, succeeding General Guy 
Carlton. His full official title then was “ Captain-General 
and Governor-in-chief in and over the Provinces of Quebec 
and the Territories depending thereon in American, Vice- 
Admiral of the same, General and Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s Forces in the said Provinces and Frontiers 
thereof, &c. &c. &c.” He was created a Knight of the Bath 
May 19,1778. At the close of the year 1784 he retired to 
England, and succeeded Lord Heathfield July 30, 1787, as 
Governor-in-chief of Gibralter. He eventually retired to 
Yverdun, Switzerland, where he died in the house of his 
brother, June 5, 1791. Antoine Francois Haldimand, the 
son of Jean Abraham and of Marie Justine Long, became a 
banker in London, and eventually inherited the property of 
his uncle, the General. He married Miss Pickersgill, by 
whom he had twelve children. One of his sons, William 
Haldimand, was born in London, September 9, 1784, and 
died at Lausanne, September 20, 1862. He was the friend 
of Charles Dickens, and is mentioned in John Foster’s Life. 
He is said to have found the material for his election scene 
in Pickwick in his friend William Haldimand’s election at 
Ipswich. William Haldimand bequeathed all the papers of 
General Haldimand, numbering between two and three hun- 
dred volumes, to the British Museum. In the above volumes 
are also bound up all the papers of General Henry Boquet 
on American affairs, which were left at his death in 1765 to 
his friend General Haldimand. 

Major Augustin Prevost (“of Montgomery, State of 
Pennsylvania’) to General Fred* Haldimand (in London) 18 
August, 1788. 

“T have just returned from the western country, where I 
called in consequence of seeing that your lands had been 
again advertized for the Taxes of last year by the Commis- 
sioners of Bedford which evinces the great desire they have 
of availing themselves of every advantage over the absentees 
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to obtain their property on their own terms, however your 
lands were not the only one in that predicament and jointly 
with them have taken such measures as in future will place 
it out of the power of those counties to take any unjustifya- 
ble advantage of the absent Proprietors. I visited your 
diferent Tracts and but two of them had settlers, the first 
and nearest to Bedford, I mentioned formerly to have leased 
to an Industrious German for seven years on an improving 
lease, the distance of this farm may be about 9 miles from 
the town. The other tract is situated on the Vineyard or 
crooked Creek, on which I found a tolerable Farmer who 
had erected a sort of Grist mill with a small pair of stones, 
but the whole going to decay. To this man, I have granted 
a lease for seven years, but with conditions which I trust 
you will approve of. He is to rebuild the mill with good 
square timber and a good shingle rooff, the same to his dwell- 
ing house with a good stone chimney ; he is to clear fifteen 
acres of meadow, to build a Barn of 60 feet by 20 with good 
fences all which he is to deliver up in good order at the ex- 
piration of his lease and to pay a yearly rent of 12£ per 
annum. All these clearings and buildings he has covented 
under the penalty of 200£ to perform in the first 3 years of 
his lease. I have divided this Tract into 8 farms on the two 
other I have leased much in the same manner with the ex- 
ception of the mill and they are to pay me £7.10 each per 
annum. They pay all taxes exclusively. By this means the 
rent that will accrue from these farms will more than repay 
the Taxes arrising on the unimproved tracts. The distance 
of these farms is about five miles from Huntingdon the 
County Town and about 42 miles from Bedford. The Vine- 
yard empties in to the Juniata which again empties itself 
into the Susquehanna and is navigable for boats all the way 
to Lewisburg formerly Harris’s Ferry, an immense advantage 
to the settlers in that part as they can so readily convey their 
grain to a good market. I propose endeavouring to procure 
settlers for the other Tracts which will at once remove every 
difficulty beside that of rendering your properties so much 
more valuable. Several Swiss families from the neighbour- 
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hood of Bern arrived in this State some few weeks ago. I 
met with several on my way over the mountains exploring 
the back country and seeking for lands to settle on. Had I 
then been as well acquainted with the local situation of your 
lands, as I now am I could have provided for ten families of 
them to very great advantage to both parties. I have how- 
ever left two of them with the people on the Vineyard Tract, 
who are to assist in the clearings which they have contracted 
for of each 15 acres of meadow, exclusive of the arable or 
tillable land. I made them some small advances to enable 
them to bring up their small lugage from the inner settle- 
ments but this shall come with the rent when it becomes due. 
Your lands, Sir, are in general good and well watered and 
must now very soon become of much value. Most of them 
have roads either very near or through them, and settlements 
all round, some of some consequence and value. I proceeded 
from thence to Bedford there to arrange the business of the 
taxes with the Commissioners which in the whole did not 
amount to6£. My son accompanied me and I thought you 
would be glad to see some one who had been on this part of 
your estate. He will have the honor (should he receive his 
leave in time) to pay you his respects, sometime this autumn. 
An idea has struck me, that may perhaps meet with your 
approbation, that is, as your Brother resides in England and 
the spirit of emigration, so prevails through Europe, he could 
perhaps without expence or much difficulty, reeommend to 
me 10 or 12 families which I could immediately place on 
your lands. The Americans, I observe have a partiality 
for the Swiss or Germans. Could such come over and able 
as those already arrived have done to pay their passage, it 
would be a great advantage to them to find on their landing 
a person ready to receive and convey them to their destina- 
tion and to you Sir would prove of an immediate value and 
realize every expectation you may have formed respecting 
this part of your property. If after they are on the pre- 
mises it should be found necessary to afford them some small 
aid, such as the purchase of a couple of low priced horses, a 
cow and their seed Grain, 1 am well assured that in three 
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years they would repay both the capital and interest, at any 
event their improvements and the stock itself would prove a 
sufficient security for their performance. These articles I 
calculate at the rate of about ten guineas to each of those 
families as had not within themselves the means of making 
so essential and necessary a purchase. These people would 
meet with countenance and a friendly reception. The fer- 
tility of that country and its rapid increase in population 
gives weight to my proposals. Iam myself so morally cer- 
taine of its advantages that I offer myself to conduct them 
and remain with them until properly fixed. I am far from 
being an enthusiast to this business, it is suggested by the 
best information and observation. My gratitude towards 
you alone dictates on this occasion and shall think myself 
happy if any of my time can be devoted to your interest. I 
have only traced the general outlines of the Plan which I 
here submit to you and which my observation of things and 
custom of settling in this country points out to be best ad- 
vantageous to the settlers and landlord. The general adop- 
tion of the new federal Government appears to raise the 
expectation of the people to the highest.pitch. . Their polit- 
ical salvation seems to hinge on the event. How far their 
hope will be realized time must unfold, for it will require 
time to organize such an unwieldy niachine. Their finances 
and their resources have equal depth, bat as I am a poor 
conjecturing politician I wjll not intrude by lengthening of 
this already too long a letter. I wrote to Mrs. Prevost by 
this opportunity. I am the more sensible of her goodness to 
me as it was through your generous interference that she 
was stimulated to act so liberally towards me.” 

Extract from a letter (in French) from Major Augustin 
Prevost, dated 28 November, 1789, from “ near Philadelphia,” 
to General Haldimand “in London.” My last apprised you 
of the death of Capt. Hutchins. Your business affairs will 
not feel the effects of it at all. The change which must take 
place, will enhance the value of your Jands. The residence 
of the supreme power of the United States being decidedly 
fixed in this Province. I look for my own retirement into 
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our colonies. In the meantime the state of my affairs 
will only allow me sometime. When that will take place 
you can feel assured that your affairs will remain in good 
and sure hands, and which will be faithfully watched for 
your best interests. Sir William Moore Smith, the near rela- 
tive of the English Consul, advocate, and my friend, who 
has himself much land in the same county, very much wishes 
to assist me, and take my place in everything that will be 
necessary in the event of my absenting myself. I take the 
liberty of praying, if the occasion presents itself of vouch- 
safing of your remembering me. I know not if it will be 
in Jamaica or 1n Canada that I shall pass over to. Time 
and circumstances will decide that. I do not wish, Sir, to 
weary you with the recital of my unhappy situation. 
Madame Prevost knows and appears to be perfectly sensible 
of it and perhaps you have shared ina part of her knowl- 
edge concerning it. 


The writer of the above letter, Major Augustin Prevost, 
was the son of General Augustin Prevost, a native of Switzer- 
land. Major Prevost was born in Geneva in 1744, and died 
at “ Hush Hush farm at the foot of the Catskill Mountains 
in January, 1822. ‘He married 1*” Susannah daughter of . 
C” Croghan of the British Army by whom he had 6 surviv- 
ing children. After the death of his 1° wife Major Prevost 
m* Miss Bogardus of N. York by whom he had a large 
family. This American branch of the Prevost family is now 
represented by M' Theodore L. Prevost of Greene Co., New 
York. 

Governor General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, 16 
November, 1780. 

Sir: An idea has just struck me, which if improved I 
think may be highly advantageous to the King’s service in 
this Province in which I have to request your Excellency’s 
assistance. General Arnold having been frequently in the 
Provinces upon business, before the breaking out of the 
Rebellion, had an opportunity of being intimately known 
to and forming connections with the inhabitants both French 
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and English particularly at Montreal. In his military capa- 
city he distinguished himself at the siege of this place and 
in other parts of the Province by which he acquired the per- 
fect confidence of the disaffected inhabitants and of course 
took the advantage of retaining them as emissaries in the 
Rebel interest. I have suspected many persons to be con- 
cerned in this business, which has been a continual source of 
inconvenience and disappointments to the service, but by the 
art and secrecy of those employed & many of them being 
under the influence of religion, all my efforts to discover 
them, have been ineffectual & th? I have confined some upon 
well founded suspicion yet I cannot obtain proofs suflicient 
to justify my making an example. Before the French alli- 
ance, I suspected the Jesuits and some few of the clergy— 
since, am confident that the greatest part of them have 
entered warmly into the interest of the Americans, and it is 
much to be feared find means to correspond with the Enemy. 
There is at present in custody a M' Charles Hay (brother to 
M’ Hay, Quarter Master General in the rebel service), a 
Monsieur du Calvet & a Monsieur Caseau against whom there 
are strong presumptive proofs. M* Arnold, must from his 
Intimacy with the former have a knowledge of his 
Brothers transactions in favour of the enemy and from the 
resentment he has discovered at the fate of Major André of 
which he was the innocent cause, as well as the change of 
his political ideas manifested in his address to the public, I 
should think, he will not hesitate candidly to give your 
Excellency every information in his power by which a dis- 
covery may be made and astop be put to the intercourse 
which certainly subsists between this province and the prin- 
cipals of the Rebellion. If General Arnold should have 
removed from New York, I entreat your Excellency will 
nevertheless transact this business with him, the result ot 
which I shall wait for with the utmost impatience. 

To Sir Henry Clinton—I have the honor to be—Fred 
Haldimand. 

Extract from a letter from General Haldimand to Sir Henry 
Clinton, Quebec, 7 Feb", 1781. “I hope you received my letter 
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of November 16" by Ensign Drummond. I requested your 
endeavours to procure from M* Arnold some information of 
the disaffected subjects in this province, his private and 
public transactions here could not fail to give him a perfect 
knowledge of them. He may depend upon my not making 
use of his name but as he shall permit. I have presump- 
tive proofs against some of them, but none that would justify 
making an example nor am I able to procure such with every 
effort in my power to make.” 

Extract.—Sir Henry Clinton to Gen’l Haldimand, 8" 
May, 1781. “I received yours of the 7" February, but 
the letters you mention to have sent me by Ensign Drum- 
mond of the 16% November have not reached me, nor has 
that gentleman as yet made his appearance here.” 

Extract.—Gen’! Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, June 6, 
1781. “ Ensign Drummond went on board a vessel which 
came here to a M* Pagan, who has always been suspected of 
favoring the rebels. His ships from hence have always been 
taken. I permitted the last to sail upon condition that my 
dispatches addressed to Gen' Robertson should be safely de- 
livered, if so, I requested she might be allowed to return in 
the Spring, which I now earnestly recall. I sent duplicates 
by Ensign Prentice of the 84° Reg* who sailed at the same 
time in another small vessel. They had the strongest injunc- 
tions to throw overboard the dispatches in case of necessity, 
which I make no doubt they observed. One of my letters 
was to request you would procure from Arnold some infor- 
mation of the disaffected persons in this Province of whom 
he must havea thorough knowledge. It would be of infinite 
use, as the secrecy of the Jesuits baffles all my endeavours to 
discover them.” 

Extract—Sir Henry Clinton to Gen’l Haldimand, New 
York, July 23d, 1781. “Those letters in cypher you men- 
tioned as having been sent by Ensigns Drummond and Pren- 
tice have never reached me, nor have I heard of those 
Gentlemen being taken. Iam therefore apprehensive that 
some worse misfortune may have befallen them.” 
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Memorandum, New York, 26th July, 1781. (In Gen’l 
Arnold’s handwriting.) “ Lieut General de Reidesel will 
be so good as to acquaint General Haldimand that General 
Arnold having had all his papers taken can only remember 
one suspected person in Canada—a Jesuit at Montreal, 
whose name is Pierre, & the only one of that sect there. 
He is a very sensible shrewd man.” 

Extract.—General James Robertson to General Haldimand, 
Oct. 31, 1781, New York. (Received 14 May, 1782, by Gen’l 
Haldimand at Quebec.) ‘ General Arnold says Pire Floquet 
is an inveterate enemy. Jacob Rove no better and indeed 
the gross of the Boston leaders little better. He had no 
friendly aids from any of the Noblesse.” 

Extract.—Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand, Nov. 
12, 1781. “General Arnold says Monsieur du Calvert Pire 
Floquet, Mess™ Hay, Cord, Freeman and Watts were friends 
to the Rebels.” 

Extract.—General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, Que- 
bec, Nov. 15,1781. “1 have lately had the mortification to 
learn that the principal channels I have used to convey dis- 
patches & procure Intelligence are almost entirely broken up, 
owing to the Imprudence of recruiting parties of the Corps 
of Loyalists & discoveries by Emisaries & the desertion of 
Rebel prisoners enlarged upon Parole. This will make our 
intercourse still less frequent than it is & I have to request 
your Excellency should you have any matters of importance 
to communicate to me that you will send duplicates by way 
of Niagara or to strike upon Carleton Island for though more 
tedious it is, at present, the most certain route.” 





Ae te semitone 


' ‘We have here a positive confirmation of the statement which has been 
often made, that Arnold violated the confidence which had been reposed in 
him by persons residing within the British line, while he was in the service 
of Congress. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 


From THE Pennsytvania Evenine Post, Jan. 16, 1777. 


Extract of a letter from an officer of distinction in General Washington’s Army, 
dated Pluckemin, Jan. 56, 1777. 


“T have been so much engaged with marches and counter- 
marches, that I have not had a moment to write. We left 
Crosswicks the first inst., about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and arrived a little after sunset at Trenton, through the 
worst roads that were ever seen. About eleven o’clock we 
were alarmed by the approach of the enemy. We only sent 
out a brigade to amuse them, while we took post on the 
lower side of the creek, and back in the woods. There was 
a pretty smart cannonade till dark, when both sides ceased 
firing. The men ordered to keep their posts, and lie on their 
arms. A council of war was held, and it was determined to 
file off to the right, through the woods, and by bye roads, 
leaving the enemy on the left, and attack Princeton by day- 
light ; about five hundred men, and two pieces of iron can- 
non, were left to amuse the enemy. 

“ Our whole army, with a great train of artillery, marched 
about one, and you may suppose that we must form a very 
long line of march. We arrived one hour too late. About 
seven hundred British troops were prepared to march, to join 
their main body, part of which lay at Maidenhead. They 
saw our army about a mile and a half distance, which made 
a very formidable appearance. They returned to the town, 
and made ready to receive us; one division of their troops 
formed in front of a house on the south side of the college, 
and on the right hand of the road. Gen. Mercer’s brigade filed 
off to the right, and was attacked by the other division. 
The brigade did not fire till they advanced within forty yards. 
The enemy received this brigade with charged bayonets. 
Gen. Mercer was wounded (it is said by a ball fired) but it 
is a fact he was atterwards wounded in the belly by a bayo- 
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net. Our brigade advanced through the skirts of a wood in 
front of the enemy, posted on an eminence with two field 
pieces. Gen. Green ordered me to form as soon as we arrived 
on a hill about two or three hundred yards distance. Our 
column was formed from the right by divisions. About fifty 
light infantry of the enemy posted themselves behind the 
fence, about an hundred yards distance. And, on our left 
flank, I despatched Captain Henry, with a body of light 
infantry, about an hundred, to flank that party. But the 
first discharge from our field pieces on the left, drove them 
up to the main body. I immediately rode in front to the 
column, and ordered the second divisions to double up to the 
right ; the third to the left, and so on alternately. This was 
done in the face of the enemy, and under a shower of grape 
shot. About half the first battalion was formed when they 
broke, fell back upon the column, threw the whole into con- 
fusion. I immediately rode round the left and formed a 
division, joined one man after the other to it; but the fire 
was so hot that they again broke. Some of the officers be- 
haved very bravely, and exerted themselves to the utmost. 
Gen. Washington came down and exposed -himself very 
much, but expostulated to no purpose. I just then saw a 
considerable party of horse moving off to our right, to take 
advantage of the confusion, but a discharge or two from the 
cannon immediately dispersed them. I asked the General if 
it would not be proper to form about an hundred yards in 
the rear. He desired me to try, which succeeded beyond my 
expectation. I collected some of the brigade and some New 
Englandmen, and advanced obliquely to the right, passed a 
fence, and marched up to the left of the enemy. Two small 
parties were formed on the left, and advanced at the same 
time, and bravely pushed up in the face of a heavy fire. The 
enemy then left their station and inclined to the left, and 
gave us several heavy fires, in which two were killed and 
several wounded. I pressed my party forward, huzzaed, and 
cried out, ‘ They fly, the day is our own,’ and it passed from 
right to left. 
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“T fancy the enemy found it impossible to escape, as our 
troops all began to rally and join in the pursuit. They all 
dropped their packs and flew with the utmost precipitation, 
and we pursued with great eagerness. The men were much 
fatigued for want of rest, provisions, and with marching. 
We followed about two miles, and then gave over. Many 
parties are yet out, and, have taken several prisoners. The 
town surrendered, and about sixty including fourteen officers 
surrendered. We have taken in the whole about three hun- 
dred, about thirty killed and fifty wounded. I have no 
doubt but others will be brought in. We lost about thirty 
killed, and thirty wounded. We took three pieces of brass 
artillery. The troops that lay at Maidenhead returned about 
the same time we returned from the pursuit. Horses could 
not be secured to carry off the artillery. Major Proctor 
made an exchange; he left an iron three-pounder, and 
brought a brass six-pounder. The enemy proceeded towards 
Brunswick with the utmost expedition ; the British arrived 
there at about daylight, and the Hessians at twelve yester- 
day. All was in the greatest confusion, and the British 
troops left town last evening, and the whole this morning. 
We marched immediately to Morristown, where we shall be 
ready to fall down on Elizabethtown, Newark, or Amboy. 
Gen. M’Dougal is back of Newark, where three Continental 
regiments, and Jersey militia, altogether two thousand. 
Gen. Heath has crossed the North River with three brigades. 
General Putnam is to come up with all the troops he can 
muster.” 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A SErrTLeR’s ExpeRiIENCE TOLD IN A LETTER WRITTEN BY 
ALEXANDER Tuomson 1n 1773. 


CONTRIBUTED BY REV. T. W. J. WYLIE, D.D. 


[The following letter was printed in The Presbyterian for August 17, 
1872, and appeared in several county papers about that time. Its in- 
terest, however, makes it deserving of a more permanent form, and one in 
which it will always be accessible to students. We are indebted to Dr. T. 
W. J. Wylie, a descendant of the writer of the letter, for the introductory 
note.— Ep. ] 


The writer of this letter was a descendant of the old Covenanters of 
Scotland. His grandfather, Gabriel Thomson, according to family tradition, 
fought in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, June 22,1679. His pistols, said to 
have been used on that occasion, were brought to America, and long preserved 
in the family, but have now been lost or destroyed. 

Alexander Thomson was born in 1722, most probably at Corkerhill, near 
Glasgow, a short distance from Crookston Castle, the scene of Queen Mary’s 
few happy days after her marriage with Darnley, and from which Sir Walter 
Scott, inaccurately, represents her as viewing the battle of Langside (The 
Abbot, ch. 37th). In 1748(?) he was married to Elizabeth Edmonstone, 
born Dec. 31, 1728, a daughter of Wm. Edmonstone, born April 4, 1707, 
and married Jan. 20, 1728, to Agnes Haidley. Fifteen children were the 
result of this union, of whom thirteen were born in Scotland, and two in 
Franklin Co., Penna. Finding that it was very difficult to provide for his 
family in his native land, and resenting the oppressive government then pre- 
vailing, he determined to seek a home in America. Leaving his oldest son, 
Robert, in Scotland, he sailed with the rest of his family from Greenock 
about the middle of July, 1771, and arrived at Boston on the 10th of Sept. 
At that time the events which culminated in the American Revolution were 
agitating the public mind, and the sailors were afraid that they might be 
arrested on their arrival, and in consequence deserted the vessel in Boston 
harbor, leaving the passengers to reach the wharf as best they could. After 
a few days’ sojourn in Boston he hastened to see Dr. Witherspoon, at Prince- 
ton, N. J., for whom he had letters of introduction. This distinguished 
divine had projected a colony for Scotch settlers in Caledonia Co., Vermont, 
but-Mr. Thomson concluded to make a purchase of property near Chambers- 
burg, now the county seat of Franklin Oo., Penna. The place which he 
selected occupies both sides of the Conecocheague Creek, and at present 
contains the small but flourishing and picturesque village of Scotland. 

Vou. vir.—21 
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The sentiments of the old Cameronian Covenanters of Scotland, to which 
he was ardently attached, led Alexander Thomson to sympathize with the 
spirit of resistance to the royal government, which resulted in American 
Independence. Several of his family entered the American army. His son 
William (born Jan. 15, 1750) fought at Quebec, under Gen. Montgomery. 
Alexander (born Jan. 19, 1754) served in the army at Valley Forge. Archi- 
bald (born Jan. 24, 1755) was in an engagement at Crooked Billet. During 
the war of 1812, and also in our recent conflict, the family was well repre- 
sented. Many of his descendants have gained high and honorable positions 

g; 
of the guspel, as well as among the honest and industrious cultivators of the 
soil. Besides those bearing his own name, mention may be made of the 
Agnews of New York, the Wylies of Philadelphia, the Watsons of Pitts- 
burg, the Hendricks of Indiana, with many others. He died February 26, 
1800, aged seventy-eight years, leaving an honored name stiJI cherished by 
a numerous offspring. 


in political and mercantile life, as men of learning, as physicians, as ministers 


Alexander Thomson was a very active and prominent supporter of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which he regarded as the lineal successor of 
the Covenanters of Scotland. For many years the religious services of that 
church were held in his house, and when the attendance required larger 
accommodation, in his capacious barn. Often during the summer, when the 
weather allowed, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed, in the 
open field or in an orchard, resembling the worship of the Covenanters. 
Although formerly numerous the adherents to this system have now become 
few in number, but these warmly cling to the faith of their fathers, hallowed 
by so many noble associations, and for which so many poured out their life 
blood on the mountains and muirs of Scotland. 

Alexander Thomson closed a long, useful, prosperous, holy life on the 26th 
Feb. 1800. His remains were interred at the quaint old Presbyterian church 
at Rocky Spring, near Chambersburg, and marked by a suitable memorial 
stone. The old pulpit of the church, with its sounding board, and a desk 
for the clerk or precenter about half the height of the pulpit, its aisles paved 
with brick tiles, its old-fashioned pews, and its communion plate, relics of 
the olden time, although now scarcely ever used, remain as memorials of the 
devout services of holy men of God, who have long since been gathered to 
their fathers. But few of the descendants of Alexander Thomson remain 
near the old homestead, which has now passed out of the bands of the 
family, and is the property of Mr. Samuel Garver. Among those who sur- 
vive may be mentioned Mr. William Thomson (born July 12, 1797). With 
good health, a sound mind, an excellent memory, attended by loving rela- 
tives, provided with all that is necessary for his comfort, and cheered by the 
hope of a better world beyond the present life, he enjoys in his old age the 
respect and love of the community in which he has lived so long. It is to 
be hoped that the many interesting reminiscences which he has preserved 
may not be forgotten when he shall have passed away. 
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Corkernit, Pennsylvania, August 16, 1773. 

Dear Sir: I know well that after the promises I made, you 
could not have thought that so much time would pass before 
you had any letter from me. Indeed I did not forget my 
promise, but after I had got an agreeable settlement to myself, 
I was desirous to have some particular knowledge of this 
country before I should undertake to write any account of it 
to you. 

In July, 1771, I and my wife and twelve [children] went 
aboard the Friendship in the harbor of Greenock. It was 
after the middle of the month when we set sail for North 
America, and happily we arrived at the city of Boston on 
the tenth of September, all in perfect health. I believe that 
some of my neighbors and acquaintances thought it strange 
that one of my age should forsake his native country, but I 
thought I had too much reason to do as T have done, as I was 
blessed with a numerous family (and I have had another 
child since [ left Scotland). I was very desirous to provide 
for them. All my sons who were able to work were brought 
up to the business of farming, and it was by their labor that 
I was assisted to gain any money I have. I, therefore, 
endeavored to have one or two of. the eldest of my sons 
settled in farms at home, and with that view I employed 
myself for the space of five years in looking out for such 
farms as might answer my purpose. I travelled through the 
country for twenty miles around the place where I lived, but 
though I found plenty of vacant farms, I told you before, 
and [ declare it again on the word of an honest man, that I 
could see no farm for which the laird did not ask more than 
double the rent it was worth ; so that if I had meddled with 
any of them I saw well that my sons would not be able to 
pay the rent, and that in three or four years I would not 
have one shilling to rub upon another. 

After I had spent so much time and labor to no purpose, I 
confess that at length I conceived a sort of distaste for the 
lairds; I imagined that as they knew I had a little money, 
they wanted to get it from me as fast as they could; and 
in truth some of my neighbors observed a change in my 
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temper, and alleged I was turned so obstinate that I would 
not stay in the country even though some laird should offer 
me a farm or two on reasonable terms, and I dare say they 
were not altogether in the wrong. As I was going to 
America not for merchandising, but as a farmer, several of 
my acquaintances and wellwishers told me that I would save 
both time and money by landing at New York or Philadel- 
phia; but I had a great curiosity to see Boston, especially 
as [ understood that some of my father’s friends had settled 
there long ago, and some from Paisley very lately. However, 
I stayed at Boston but a very few days; for I made all the 
haste I could to wait on Dr. Witherspoon, at Princeton, in 
West Jersey ; and when I had gone there I was sorry to hear 
that he had gone away a day or two before to convey some 
of his pupils home to their parents who lived in Virginia; 
but I had the good luck to come up with him in the city of 
Philadelphia. I delivered to him the letters I had from 
Scotland, and he received me very kindly. When he under- 
stood my errand, he was very earnest to assist me to get a 
right farm. He advised me to take patience, and that I 
should not be hasty in making a-bargain, but that he was 
upon a journey, and I should wait at Princeton till his re- 
turn, when he would do all he could to get me settled in a 
comfortable manner. He also advised me to rent a farm for 
some time; but as I had so great a family with me I was 
desirous to have a house of my own as soon as I could con- 
veniently get it; and I also thought it would be better for 
me to improve land that was my own than any rented farm; 
and as I had heard so much said about the goodness of the 
land upon the Ohio, both at home and since I had come here, 
I would fain have settled there at first; but as I could not 
conveniently do so, I bargained for the plantation on which I 
now live, before Dr. Witherspoon returned from Virginia; 
and if it had not been for the reason I have told you, I would 
have conducted myself entirely by his advice. But I have 
much cause to rejoice, and none to repent, that I made this 
purchase. 

I had stayed about seven months in the country before I 
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took possession of the purchase, during which time my 
family were not idle, but cheerfully applied themselves to 
such labor as they were employed in by the planters about 
Princeton and Philadelphia. By this means it happened 
that my landing at Boston was not so great a disadvantage 
as you may think. My stock of money was not much im- 
paired thereby, and my children learned the work of the 
country. But I thought nothing of this alteration when I 
had been obliged to enter on such an enterprise; I was will- 
ing to submit to greater inconvenience than any I have met 
with. It was in April, 1772, that I settled on this planta- 
tion. It is situated at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from Philadelphia, and is just as far from Fort Pitt; 
it lies in a large and beautiful valley, which runs all through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; it consists of about 
four hundred and thirty acres, and there was a house of two 
stories high, and office house upon it. The house is built of 
square blocks of wood, worked or indented in one another; 
it is well plastered, so that it is warm enough, and I have 
six convenient rooms in it. My plantation, which I have 
valled Corkerhill, after the name of the farm where my 
father lived and died, and where I lived so long—my plan- 
tation consists wholly of limestone land, and in general, 
limestone land is reckoned the best in the country. There 
is plenty of limestone for manure on every field, and it does 
not cost much labor or expense to come at it, and it can be 
burned with the wood which we grub up when we clear the 
ground. Our greatest labor is to cut the wood into small 
pieces when we are to burn the lime. 

Dear sir, I do assure you I am well pleased with the 
country, and with my situation in it. I bless God that I 
came here, and I heartily thank every man who encouraged 
me, and helped me to get the better of that fear which a 
man is under when he is to venture over so wide a sea, and, 
indeed when, excepting my eldest son, I was to carry along 
with me all that was dear to me in the world. I could not 
but be anxious about them; but I was determined in my 
mind, and Providence hath been very favorable to us. We 
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are all at present in good health, and, blessed be God, we have 
alway been so since we came to this country. They say here 
that the air and climate of Pennsylvania agrees better with 
European constitutions than even the air of Europe itself, 
and Iam inclined to think this is true from the constant 
health which my family have enjoyed. 

The man from whom I bought this plantation had lived 
upon it for the space of eleven years, and in all that time he 
had cleared no more but fifty acres, and I have got other 
fifty acres cleared since I came to it in April, 1772; upon 
ten acres of which I had a good crop that very season. I 
and my three sons cleared those fifty acres without any other 
assistance but that of one man, whom I hired for half a 
crown a day of our currency, besides his victuals. The clear- 
ing of these fifty acres cost me in whole about ten pounds of 
our currency, which is about six pounds Sterling, besides the 
labor that was done by my own family, and in truth I was 
very well pleased to find that the clearing of ground was so 
easy ; for before I left you, some of my neighbors were like 
to fright me when they told me that several sensible gentle- 
men had assured them that it would take ten or twelve 
pounds Sterling to clear a single acre; but those gentlemen 
were mistaken, for that is not the truth. Three men will 
clear three acres in six days, just for the plough; and in 
general over all the country hereabout a man will do forty 
rod a day, for which he gets half a crown currency and his 
victuals. I gave three hundred pounds Sterling for this 
plantation, and I could sell it already for double that money. 

We who are country people used always to think it a great 
matter that the gentlemen in Scotland had orchards. We 
thought this a fine thing, and, indeed, squashes and pumpkin 
gourds, cucumbers, melons, and all other garden stuff grow 
in the open fields. But, unluckily, through the slothfulness 
of my predecessor, there was no orchard on the plantation 
when I came to it. To supply this defect, I have already 
planted two hundred fruit trees, and I was pleased to see 
that one of the trees had three apples upon it this year, 
though it was not planted till March last. 
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Dear sir, I have said so much about my industry and labor 
upon the plantation, but I have said it upon purpose, because 
I know that a vile and false report hath been published at 
home, that it is only lazy persons who come over here. Now 
you know well, and I need not tell you, that the very con- 
trary is true; the lazy are motionless, and, like snails, abide 
on the spot where they are, until they either starve or are 
compelled by hunger to go a begging; whereas the indus- 
trious strive to maintain themselves by their labor without 
being troublesome to any body, and many of them finding 
it difficult by their labor at home, they are so far from being 
lazy, that they have activity and spirit to venture over to 
America; but I pity many of your poor people who are 
indeed very lazy, and it is impossible [but] that they must 
be lazy, because they have found, by long experience, that 
by their labor they can make no profit to themselves. My 
flock of cattle is not hitherto very great; however, I have 
enough of horses, and I have cows, and hogs, and sheep, and 
by proper care they will soon multiply. 1 did not think it 
prudent to exhaust too much of my stock in buying cattle 
all at once; for as I have many children I design to purchase 
more land for them. 

Dear sir, notwithstanding my promise, I am yet very unfit 
to write you a description of the country, and, indeed, it is 
needless, as you know so much and so well about it already ; 
but, for the sake of my promise, and for your satisfaction, I 
will tell you the truth about it as far as I can, and I shall 
begin with the climate. 

Till I came into this country I did not, I could not image 
the climate was so fine and so healthy. The air is sweet and 
clear, and we find an agreeable smell. One would think the 
sky is much farther distant from us than it seems to be at 
home. The southwest winds rule the summer seasons, and the 
northwest the winter. The winters, which are very agreeable, 
continue from December to March, and we have no black, 
foul weather as at home, but a fine, pure sky and bright 
heavens. No storms as at home, but fine, small breezes; no 
winds to shake or rains to rot the corn. Sir, I cannot ex- 
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press the beauty of the summer season ; it is so fine, so pleas- 
ing, and healthy. While I and my sons are clearing ground, 
and go for a while to walk or rest ourselves in the forest 
among the tall oaks on a summer day, the sight of the 
heavens and the smell of the air gives me pleasure which I 
cannot tell you how great it is. When I sit down to rest, 
the breezes of the southwest wind, and the whispering noise 
it makes in the top of the trees, together with the fine smell 
of the plants and flowers, pleases us so exceeding that we 
are almost enchanted, and unwilling to part with such a 
pleasure. If my dear countrymen knew the beauty and 
healthiness of the climate, they would not be afraid to come 
to North America. There are a good number of old people 
just where I live; some sixty, some seventy, some eighty 
years of age. I thought it right to tell you all this, because 
I know that much pains have been taken to spread abroad a 
bad opinion of the country and climate, as if it were un- 
healthy. I will not say why this has been done, but I sus- 
pect it hath its rise from some designing men among you, 
who, though they saw many people in great straits, and many 
next door to starvation, have, for some view of their own, 
endeavored to terrify them from coming here. In truth, I 
am sorry to hear of the great distress of farmers and trades- 
men in your country. You mention that in your letter, but 
I have heard much more from some folks I lately met with 
when I was at Philadelphia; and so far as I understood the 
weavers and other tradesmen, and also many farmers, are in 
a far worse condition than they were when I came away, in 
the year 1771, for it seems the tradesmen cannot get employ- 
ment, and the meal continues to be as dear as it was. 

If the tradesmen and farmers would come here, they would 
soon find themselves in a better condition; and there is 
plenty of room for them all—yea, for all that are in the 
three kingdoms. And this is the best poor man’s country 
in the world, for the price of provision is cheap, and the 
price of labor is dear; and there are many people in Penn- 
sylvania and the neighboring Provinces who had to work 
here to pay their freight, who have good plantations, and 
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are in wealthy circumstances. But this country is chiefly 
profitable to those farmers who bring along with them one, 
two, or three hundred pounds. Such farmers can afford to 
eat good pork, beef, or mutton as often as those who have 
one, two, or three hundred pounds of yearly rent in Scotland; 
that is to say, if they have some tolerable skill in farming 
and live upon the land they take up here. And I believe 
there are no farmers in the world who live on so coarse and 
so poor food as do the generality of farmers in Scotland. 

With respect to the soil of the Province, some parts of it 
are rich and some poor, just as at home. If it is well im- 
proved and manured, it will bear good crops just as the land 
does in other countries; but as far as I have yet seen or 
heard, the farmers here are really lazy. They make no improve- 
ment on their land but just what they do with the plough, 
in which they are not very expert; many of them do not 
so much as draw out to the land the dung which is made by 
their cattle. When I came to this land there was lying, in 
several heaps at the house, all the dung that had been made 
in the space of eleven years. I was glad to find I had so 
much ready manure; so I drew it out to the land, and the 
crops were answerable to my pains and expectations, for I 
had that year a rich crop of wheat, and rye, and Indian corn. 

But the richest soil in all North America is on the rivers 
Ohio and Mississippi, and I intended to have gone and settled 
there at first, but my wife did not incline to go so far back 
at that time; and that was the reason I made a purchase so 
soon, and did not take Dr. Witherspoon’s advice. But I 
made the purchase on the road that leads to the Ohio River, 
and, as I am told, I am just one hundred and fifty miles from 
Fort Pitt; as soon as we have this plantation put into some 
order, I and one of my sons will go back, and take up a large 
tract for the rest of my children. 

Mr. Lewis Evans, who travelled over the middle provinces, 
and most of the country that lies on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
has made a geographical description of these territories. I 
know he speaks the truth with respect to the many parts I 
have seen, and Iam thereby the better disposed to believe 
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him concerning the rest, especially as I have conversed with 
several of our own people, who all agree with him in his 
account of the Ohio and its branches. 

The land on the Ohio is a rich, deep soil all the way from 
Fort Pitt downwards. That river hath many branches, which 
furnish good navigation to the adjacent parts; and there is 
plenty of limestone and stone-coal on many of the rivers 
that fall into the Ohio. Mr. Evans, who published his book 
in the time of the late war, maintains that the territory then 
in dispute was as great a prize as had ever been contended 
for between two nations, and that the influence that a State 
vested with all the wealth and power that naturally arise 
from the culture of so great an extent of good land in a 
happy climate, will make so great an addition to that nation 
that owns it (where there is no State to hold the balance of 
power), that the loser must inevitably sink under its rival. 
He says: “That country exceeds in extent and good land 
all the European dominions of Britain, France, and Spain.” 
And he affirms, “that with moderate cultivation it is capa- 
ble to maintain fifty millions of people.” But for a further 
account of the land on the Ohio and Mississippi, I refer you 
to Mr. Evans’s book, and I have desired the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Philadelphia, to send you a copy of it. 

In your letter you mention the American Company of 
Farmers in the west of Scotland, and I cannot but approve 
of their sending over skilled men to take up land for them 
before they bring their families here; and they have just 
taken the method which you and others advised me to take, 
and I would surely follow your advice, but I could not pre- 
vail on my wife to stay a year behind me. David Allan and 
James Whiteland, the two commissioners from that company, 
are now at my house, and I hope they will rest with me for 
a week or two, for I can easily accommodate them and their 
horses. They are going now for North Carolina to look for 
a large tract of land, agreeably to their commission. A large 
tract of land to the extent of 16,000 or 20,000 acres, all con- 
tiguous, and conveniently situated and not yet occupied, is 
not to be got in the middle provinces; though they might 
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hereabout get plenty of single plantations here and there; 
for the farmers are, many of them, selling their plantations 
and going back to take up larger tracts. I, therefore, ad- 
vised them all I could to go to the Ohio, but they are afraid 
the settlers there will be too far from market or a landing 
place. Since I come to America I have learned to think 
that those who have got a rich soil in a favorable climate, 
and who have got all the conveniences of life in great plenty, 
may be happy enough though they have but little money, 
and they may carry on a sort of inland trade among them- 
selves by way of barter; but those on the Ohio will not be 
long under that necessity, for 1 hear that money is already 
subscribed to improve the navigation by cuts into the Ohio, 
and besides the farmers in that rich country may easily get 
money by rearing large flocks of cows, hogs, and sheep, 
which they may drive to Philadelphia, and the market towns 
of New York and Maryland. By my being here I see that 
much of that fine land on the Ohio and Mississippi will be 
quickly taken up, though no person should come to it from 
Scotland. I see emigrants in crowds passing this way almost 
every week. One of my family, whom I lately sent to Phila- 
delphia, lodged in a house with fifty of them, and within 
these few days I saw more than threescore, all of them has- 
tening to the banks of the Ohio. Some of them came from 
Ireland, some from England, and some from Germany, and 
we hear that several ship fulls are coming from Corsica or 
Italy. About Fort Pitt, where three considerable rivers fall 
into the Ohio, the country is pretty well peopled already. 
We are in no fear that any harm will be done us by the 
Indians. I have seen many of them, and by all that I can 
hear they are harmless people, except they be offended or 
wronged. I hope we shall never have any bickerings with 
them ; but it would not be a small number of enemies that 
would terrify us, or even those about Fort Pitt, for, besides 
a well-trained militia, we all have guns in our hands. For 
there is no disarming act, or game act, as with you; which 
last, you know, is considered as part of the disarming act. 
Our young men are at full liberty to shoot all sorts of game 
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wherever they please, and by frequent exercise, there are as 
good marksmen here as any in the world. Indeed, by the 
thronguess we have been in, my sons have seldom, hitherto, 
had leisure to partake of that diversion. They must im- 
prove the plantation. 

I need not tell you, for you know it already, that we have 
no tithes, or general taxes, or poor rates, or mill-mulcters, or 
such other grievances as tend to relax the diligence or in- 
dustry of the farmers. We have the privilege of choosing 
our ministers, schoolmasters, constables, and all other parish 
oflicers for laying and collecting all necessary assessments. 
These are chosen by a majority of the votes of the inhabi- 
tants. In the neighborhood, if any differences are like to 
arise about roads and marches, they are amicably adjusted 
without any law process. We have no characters hereabout 
which answer to the Scotch justice of peace, which we who 
come from Scotland look upon as a very great blessing ; and 
there is, I believe, no part of the world where justice is more 
impartially administered than in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania. In our law courts the poor are in no danger of being 
brow-beaten and borne down by the rich. With respect to 
our laws, they are made by those who are not nominally 
only, but really our representatives; for without any bribes or 
pensions they are chosen by ourselves, and every freeholder 
has a vote. In one of the American provinces, an honest 
man who was my acquaintance in Scotland, and who came 
over some years ago, is already a representative in the House 
of Burgesses. He had a small but valuable paternal inheri- 
tance; but as the laird in his next neighborhood fell to work 
with him about roads and marches, and other pretences of 
contention, he judged it prudent to let that laird have his 
substance before it should be wasted with the expense of 
litigious law processes, where the laird’s friends were the 
judges. He is now possessed of three considerable estates, 
and is ten times richer than ever he could expect to have 
been in Scotland. 

I might write to you at large about the religious liberty 
which is enjoyed in this province in the most extensive 
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manner. We have, indeed, no religious establishment, but 
Christians of every denomination, as they choose their own 
ministers, so they also make provision for them, and, so 
far as I know, the several sects live in good friendship with 
one another. If I am spared, I may give you some further 
accounts of these several sects, as well as of my extended 
purchases, in another letter. 

Dear sir, I again beg pardon that I did not write sooner to 
you, according as I have promised, and I am sensible I have 
not wrote as clearly as I could wish to do when I wrote to 
you, for neither the spelling nor the grammar is good ; but 
you must forgive me. And I have another great favor to 
ask of you, which is that you would correct the spelling and 
grammar a little, and send this letter of mine to the press 
yourself, or else put it into the hands of some member of the 
American Company, for it may be some of them will take 
the pains to get it published, with my name on the title or 
at the end of it. You may think it strange that I beg this 
favor of you so earnestly, but there are two reasons which 
make me wish this letter were made public. One of them 
is because of a report which hath been sent abroad among 
you that I am discontented, and that I have made an ill 
bargain, and that I am rueing my race, and wanting to be 
home again, which are great untruths, and maybe there is 
some malice at the bottom of them. Therefore, that all my 
friends and acquaintances should know that I am very hap- 
pily settled, that all is very well with me, that all my family 
are cheerful and in good spirits, and that I hope I shall soon 
provide a comfortable settlement to every one of them who 
are come up to years. The other reason for my desiring that 
my letter should be published is, that I hope it may be of 
some use to my dear countrymen. I hear, as I have told you, 
that many farmers and a very great number of laborers and 
tradesmen are in more distressing circumstances than they 
were when I came away. Perhaps there are many of them 
who have some thoughts of coming hither, but are hindered 
by their fears about the climate or the Indians. Now, if this 
letter shall help to remove these groundless fears, it will in 
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so far tend to the relief and encouragement of my dear coun- 
trymen, and I am sure that no man who knows me will 
suspect that I have written anything besides the truth. If 
tradesmen, or laborers, or farmers design to come over at all, 
they ought by all means to come immediately, before they 
are too old or so poor that they will have no money to bring 
with them, nor even to pay their freight; and the sooner 
that farmers come over they will both buy land the cheaper, 
and also have a wider territory, out of which they may make 
choice of the richest tracts. 

The providence of God hath been wonderfully kind to 
those who have emigrated from your country. For two or 
three years past many vessels, freighted with emigrants, have 
yearly sailed from the coast of Scotland; and I never knew 
of any calamity or grievous accident that befel these vessels. 
This is certainly remarkable ; it is ground of thankfulness and 
confidence. But the same Providence that preserves your 
honest people on their way to America seems to frown upon 
them while they remain at home. Your laborers and trades- 
men are in misery by reason of the dearness of the markets, 
and that dearness is occasioned—in part, at least—by the 
long course of bad seasons you have had. This is a dispen- 
sation of Providence which hath language. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that when I was in 
Philadelphia I saw some Scotch newspapers, in which a great 
deal was said about the death of emigrants by sea, and their 
wretched state after they have come to the American towns, 
As I have said already, I never knew of any ill happening 
to emigrants by sea, and if they suffer any harm here, it will 
be rather from hospitality than from the cruelty of this peo- 
ple; no doubt those who are forced to indent must be ina 
state of dependence till they have served out their time, and 
I pity their case. But as I have told you, I know several 
people here who served to pay their freight, who have now 
good plantations. However, our opinion here is that both 
your farmers and tradesmen should come away before they 
grow so poor that they will have nothing to bring with them, 
or even to pay their freight. 
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I sincerely thank you for your last kind letter, which I 
received from the Company’s commissioners; I read it at 
once with pleasure, and I thought I was just conversing with 
you as I used to, and that frequently, in your own house. 
If it is not troublesome I beg to hear at times from you. If 
you direct your letters to the care of Mr. Marshall, he will 
take care of sending them to me. 

I do not know if ever I shall see you again; but I am sure 
I wish you well, and all your family, and my heart’s desire 
is that God may ever keep you in all his good ways. I have 
come over to America, but I hope both you and I are seek- 
ing for a better country, and that we shall at last meet in 
that city which hath the sure foundation. 

I am, etc., 
ALEXANDER THOMSON. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE FAMILIES WHO ARRIVED 
AT PHILADELPHIA BETWEEN 1682 AND 1637. 


WiIti THE Dates OF THEIR ARRIVAL. 
From the original in the possession of the Historical Society. 


[he paper here printed gives the names of some few of the persons who 
arrived at Philadelphia between 1682 and 1687. It is not entirely a con- 
temporaneous document ; if such were the case the entries would appear in 
chronological order. Nor is it, judging from what we know of the extent 
and character of the emigration of the period, as complete as a list of that 
kind would have been. It is, however, of early origin and of great interest, 
and we may well inquire into the circumstances under which it was pre- 
pared. 

The importance of registering servants was patent to Penn when he 
prepared the laws agreed upon in England in 1682, and statutes providing 
for such a record, as well as for the registration of births, marriages, burials, 
wills, and letters of administration form a portion of that code. Provisions 
of like character are found in The Great. Law or Body of Laws passed at 
Chester in 1682. ‘These acts were re-enacted in 1683 and 1684. Up to the 
last year, however, no provision was made for registering arrivals, which is 
evident from the absence of legislation on this point as well as from the 
list of fees which the Register was allowed to charge. 

In 1684, a law was passed directing inhabitants then in the province, and 
all who should thereafter arrive, to register in their respective counties. 
A similar law was enacted the same year in New Jersey, showing that the 
necessity for such legislation was more than local. In Pennsylvania it was 
probably called forth to give effect to a statute already existing requiring 
persons who intended to depart from the province to give public notice of 
the fact, and to another which made it obligatory on any unknown person 
who should presume to travel without the limits of the county in which 
they resided to have a pass or certificate under the seal of that county— 
measures which would obviously require that all the inhabitants should be 
known to the county authorities. 

It does not appear that the law for registration was ever carried into 
effect. The following list, and one almost as imperfect cf Bucks County, 
are too meagre to be looked upon as other than attempts in that direction. 
Nor are the names in the Philadelphia list confined to those who actually 
settled in the county as required by law. Some we know took up land in 
Chester County and others in Bucks. Occasionally the Bucks County list 
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repeats the names given in the Philadelphia list. The penalty for not regis- 
tering was repealed in 1690. 

The entries in the list were made between May, 1684, and August, 1687, 
with the exception of the 4th dated 28th of 11th month, 1687. This is 
shown by the fact that all those in the handwriting of James Claypoole, 
Sr., who was appointed Register in 1686, and who died in August, 1687, are 
either on what were the waste leaves of the book, or are interpolations, and, 
therefore, the body of the manuscript must have been written before it came 
into his hands. 

It may surprise some of our readers to learn of the number of servants 
brought out by the early settlers. This was no doubt greatly increased by 
the liberal terms which Penn offered to emigrants. The advantages offered 
to those who would bring servants and those who would come as such were 
equal. Each was to have fifty acres when the servant’s time should expire. 
Nor did the word servant as used here necessarily imply a person who was to 
perform menial duties. On the contrary, they were often farm hands or 
skilled mechanics, in some cases of the same social position as their masters, 
in others they were no doubt overseers to act for purchasers who remained in 
England, @ measure suggested by Penn in his first proposals to purchasers 
and which he subsequently found reasons to regret.—Ep. ] 


1682. 9 * The Antelope of Bellfast arrived here from 
Ireland. 

James Attkinson arrived here and Jn°® Ashbrooke his 
servant p. >. 

The Morning Starr Thomas Hayes mast". Arrived from 
Leverpoole in England about the 20" 2. 168 [3}. 

Henry Atherly shoemaker a freeman John Loftus Hus- 
bandman a freeman from Leverpoole. 

William Morgan & Elizabeth his Wife both free arrived 
at Philadelphia in the same ship from Leverpoole in y* 9" 
Month 1683. 


The Jeffries Thomas Arnold m* from London Arrived 
20 *. 1686. 

Johannes Cassel a German his children Arnold, Peter, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Sarah. 

Sarah Shoemaker of the Palatinate Widdow, George, 23 
years old, Abraham 19, Barbary 20, Isaac 17, Susanna 13, 
Elizabeth 11, Benjamine 10 all her Children. 

Joseph Ransted Gardner from London. 

VoL. vii1.—22 
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28 *" 1687. The Margeret from London arrived here from 
London John Bowman commander. 

Pasco [or Pasro] Beliteg Servant to John Tizack bound at 
London for four years next ensueing his arrival in this pro- 
vince & Registered in the now [or new] office in London 
erected by Letters patent for that purpose.' 

John Colly late of Sauiour Southwork in old England 
ffeltmaker came came in the Eliza & Mary, John Bowman M' 
arrived here y*® 22* %* 1683. 


in the Endeavour of London, A Ketch George Thorp M’. 

Fran. Rosell late of Maxstield in Cheshire in old England 
Millin’ came in endeav’ of London Geo: Thorp M’ arrived 
here the 29 ™ 1683. 

Michaell Rosell late of the same place Husbandman came 
in the same vessell. 

Thomas Janeway & Margaret his wife :ate of Poonnall in 
Cheshire Husbandman came in ditto shippe. [Children] 
Jacob, Thomas, Abell, [and] Joseph Janeway. [Servants] 
John Neild [or Wild], Hanah ffalkner [?}. 

Jos. Milner, Ann his mother late of Poonnell blacksmith 
in ditto. [Children] Sarah, [and] Ralph Milner. 

Ralph Milner & Rachell his wife late of ditto, carpenter 
came in ditto vessell. [Children] Rob‘ Milner. 

Tho Pierson & Marg* his wife late of ditto mason came 
in ditto shipp. 

John his Brother & Mary Smith his sister all of the same 
place came in ditto vessell. 

John Nixon & Margery his wife late of Powell Cheshire 
husbandman came in ditto vessell. [Children] John, Thom, 
James, Nehemiah, Joseph, ffredrick, Mary, Jane Margery 
[and] Eliz: Nickson. [Servant] James Witaker. 

John Clone & Mary his wife late of Gosworth in Cheshire 
husbandman came in ditto shipp. [Children] W™, Margery 
[and] Rebeckah Clone. [Servants] Joseph Charley, John 
Richardson, Sam: Hough. 


' This entry is the only one which appears to have been made after.the 
book passed out of the hands of James Claypoole. 
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Richard Hough late of Maxfield in Cheshire husbandman. 
Ditto ship. [Servants] Fran. Hough, Jam: Sutton, Tho. 
Woodhouse, Mary Woodhouse. 

Fran: Stanfield & Grace his wife late of Garton in Ches- 
hire Husbandman in ditto shipp. [Children] Jam: Mary, 
Sarah, Eliz: Grace, [and] Haunah Stanfield. [Servants] Dan: 
Browne, Tho: Marsey, Isa: Brookesby, Rob. Sidbotham, 
John Smith, Robt Bryan, W™ Rudway, Tho. Sidbotham. 

John Maddock, Joyner. Richard Clone, Joyner. John Clous, 
shoemaker, Chas: Kilbeck. all of Nantwich in Cheshire came 
in ditto shipp. 

Servants to Henry Madock. George Phillips, Ralph 
Duckard. 

Daniell Sutton, Taylor. John Presoner [?] blacksmith, both 
of Maxfield in Cheshire came in ditto shipp. & Jo: Charles- 
worth, Taner, of the same place. 

John Oudfield, Tayloer, of the same place in ditto ship. 

John Howell & Mary his wife late of Budworth in Ches- 
hire, Husbandman, came in ditto vessell. [Children] Hannah 
his daughter. 

Mary Taylor late of Clatterwitch in Cheshire came in ditto 
ship. [Children] Isaack, Tho: Jona: Phebe, Mary [and] 
Martha Taylor. 

Anne Robothan serv‘ to the m* of the s‘ Ketch. 


in Capt. Jefferies’ Shipp. 

Leonard Aratts & Agnistan his wife late of Crevelt near 
Rotterdam in Holland came in the of Lond. Wm. 
Jefferies com** arrived here the 6" of ™ 1683. Leonard 
Teison his Brother a freeman.! 

James Claypoole, Merchant, & Helena his Wife with 7 
children and 5 servants vis Hugh Masland and his Wife to 
serve 4 years. Sissilla Wooley 4 years and Edward Cole Jun" 
to serve 7 years.” 





' This name is given under the heading of Servants, but as he was a 
freeman, it was an error to have entered it there. 
® This entry is in the handwriting of James Claypoole. 


| 
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The Providence of Scarbrough Robt Hopper M'. 

Joshua Hoopes & Isabell his wife late of Cleveland York- 
shire husbandman came in ditto ship. [Children] Dan: Mary, 
[and] Christian Hoopes. 

John Palmer & Christian his wife late of Ditto place came 
in ditto ship. 


William Preeson M* of the Vine of Leverpoole arrived 
the 17" day of the 7 mo. 1684 At Philadelphia ffrom Doly- 
serne near dolgules in Merionothshire. 

Robert Owen & Jeane his wife and Lewes their sone, one 
serv’ Boy named Edward Edwards for 8 years & 4 serv’t 
Maids named Loury Edwards for 4 yrs. Margaret Edwards 
for 4 ye". Ann Owen for 12 ye® and Hannah Watt for 3 ye™. 

From Derbyshire. 

David Davis & Katherine his sister & Mary Tidey her 
daughter and one serv’t man named Charles Hues for 3 ye™. 

From Manhinleth in Montgomeryshire. 

Hugh Harris & Daniell Harris. 

John Rechards & Susan his wife & their daughters Hannah 
& Bridget and one servant named Susan Griffith for 8 years. 

Margaret the wife of Alexander Edwards and her daughters 
Margaret & Martha and 2 sones Alexander & Tho: 

From Radnershire. 

Rees Rees & his wfe Ann & their daughters Mary, Sarah 
and Phebe, and two sons Rich: & John. 

Jane Evans Widdow and her 4 daughters Sarah, Mary, 
Alice and Eliza: & one sone named Joseph. 

From Merionithshire. 

Res Jones & his wife Hannah’& their sones Rich. & Evan, 
and one daughter named Lowry. 

From Carmarthenshire. 

Ane Jones & her daughter Ane Jones. 

From Shropshire. 

Rechard Turner and Margaret his wife & Rebecca their 
Daughter. 

From Prescoe in Lancashire. 

Griffith Owen & his wife Sarah and their sone Rob’ & 2 
daughters Sarah & Elenor & 7 servants named Thos Armes, 
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John Ball 4 years, Robert Lort for 8 years, Alexander 
Edwards; Jeane, Bridget & Eliz Watts 3 years. 

From Walton in Lancashire. 

Henry Baker & Margaret his wife & their Daughters 
Rachell, Rebecca, Phebey & Hester and Nathan & Samuel 
their sones. Mary Becket & 10 servts named John Siddell 
for 4 years, Hen: Siddell 4 ye™, James Yates 5 ye™, Jno Hurst 
4 ye™, Tho: flisher 4 yrs, John Stedman 4 years, Tho. Candy 
for Joseph Feoror 4 yr*, Deborah Booth 4 yrs, Joshua Lert 
4 yrs. 

From Lancashire. 

Wm. Hatton & Eliza his wife. Rebecca, Martha & Elenor 
Hall; their servants Thos. Harrison for 2 years, John Cowp 
for 4 years, Lawrence Parker for 5 years, Katherine Owen 4 
years, Mary Hall for 8 years, Eliz: Stedman, Sarah & Judeth 
Buller her Daughters, Joseph Stedman her sone; Rebecca 
Barrow. 





The Ship Providence from old England Capt. Robert 
Hopper commander arrived here in Delaware River the 29" 
of 7 mo. 1683. 
| William Carter, John Lash. 


aa 


The ship called the Bristoll Comfort from Old England. 
John Read Master arrived here in Delaware River the 28™ 
of the 7" month & in the same came 1683. 

Alexander Beardsly & Margaret his wife & his Daughter 
Mary the said Alexander is a glover and he came from Wor- 
cester. 

Tho: Boweter out of Wostershire a servant to ffrancis 
ffisher out of Woster City Glover for three years they came 
in the ship aforesaid. 

Richard Hillyard and Mary his wife and Rich. and Philip 
his sons and John Witt his servant. 





Christianus Lewis late of Dudley in Worstershire in old 
England. Schoolmaster came in the Comfort of Bristol 
Capt Reed arrived here the 1 "* 1683. 
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Geo Painter & Ellinor his wife late [of] Haverford west in 
Pembrookshire in Southwales, Husbandman, came in the 
Unicorne of Bristol Tho: Cooper M’ arrived here ye 31 ™ 
1683. [Children] Susan [and] Geo: Painter. [Servants] Lewis 
time of service 4 years; payment in money £ 2, Acres 
of land 50: time of freedom 31 ™: 1687. Matthew 
time of service 2 years & wages ye last 2 years at 8. Jannet 
Umphries time of service 4 years 2 [?] for ye 2 last years. 
Time of freedom 31 ™ 1687. 








Dennis Rothford son of William Rothford who was Born 
in Emsstorfey in the county of waxford in Ireland about the 
year 47: and through the goodness and Mercy of the Lord 
was Convinced of gods blessed truth About the year 62: 
Went into England and Landed in Whitehaven in Cumber- 
land the 30™ of 3° mo. 1675. Dwelt in Brighthelmston in 
Susex 3 years & kept a grocers shop And came into this Pro- 
vince of Pennsilvania with Mary his wife, Daughter of John 
Heriott of the Parish of Hostperpoynt in Sussex in old 
England she was Born 14" of the 3¢ month 52) in the ship 
called the Welecom Robert Greenway Commander with two 
servants Tho: Jones & Jeane Mathewes, the said Dennis two 
Daughters Grace & Mary Rutherford dyed upon the Sea in 
the said ship Grace being about 3 years old and Mary being 
6 Months old the said Dennis Rutherford Landed w™ his 
family in Pennsilvania about the 24" day of the 8" month 
1682. 

Mary Rutherford the Second Daughter of Dennis & Mary 
Rutherford was born in the Province of Pennsilvania at 
Egely poynt in the County of Philadelphia the 22° of the 
8" Mo. 1653 between 10 & 11 at night she being their second 
Daughter of that name. 





In the Lion of Leverpoole. 
Robert Turner late of Dublin in Ireland, mercht came in 
ye Lion of Leverpoole, John Crumpton M’ arrived here the 
14" 1683. [Children] Martha Turner. 
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Servants. Time of Payment Acres of Time of : 
service, in money. land. freedom, 
Robt. Threwecks ‘ . . Ayears. £8 50 7 
Henry Furnace 4 3 50 
Robt. Selford 4 6 10 50 
Ben: Acton 4 3 50 oi ee 
John Reeves 4 6 10 50 { 14 “> 1687 
Row: Hambridge 4 sen 50 
Richard Curlis 4 3 50 
John Furnace 4 3 50 J 
Daniel Furnace 9 50 14 ™* 1692 { 
Robt. Threewecks 13 ii 50 14 =" 1695 
Lemuel Bradshaw 4 2 10 50 
Robt. Lloyd 4 4 50 14 = 1687 
Wm. Longe 4 3 50 
Hen. Hollingsworth 2 ‘ 50 «14 ™ 1685 
Aiolce Cales 4 3 50 14 ™* 1687 
Kath: Furnace 6 50 14 ™ 1689 
Jos. Furnace ; : . 4 3 50 14 = 1687 


Joseph Fisher & Elizabeth Fisher his wife late of Stillorgin 
near Dublin in Ireland, yeoman, borne in Elton in Chesshire 
in old England came in ditto ship. [Children] Moses, Joseph, 
Mary, (andj Marth Fisher. 


EE ES 





cert =r tog ce ee 
Edward Lancaster. : a £4 10 50 } 
Wm. Robertson . 4 ost 50 | 
Ed Doyle 4 50 14 ™ 1687 
Ben: Clift 4 50 
Tho: Tearewood . 4 se 50 
Robert Kilcarth . 8 nt 50 14 ™* 1691 \ 
Peter Long 2 6 50 «14 ** 1685 ; 
Phill Packer 4 ~7 } 
Wm. Conduit 4 3 50 = as 
Mary Toole 4 f 14 1687 


‘ . . 3 50 
Elez: Johnson. ‘ ‘ ; # ies 60 J 


Marg* Colvert late of Dublin came in ditto ship. 


a 


The Rebecca of Liverpoole James Skinner commander 
Arrived at Philadelphia the 31* of the 8 mo. 1685. 
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The passengers names are as followeth. 

John Cutler Edmond Cutler, Issabell Cutler Elizabeth 
Cutler Thomas Cutler William Cutler. Freemen. They came 
from Bullandin Yorkeshire. 

Rechard Mather, Cornelious Netherwood, James Myrriall, 
William Wardle, James Molenex, Eliz: Wingreene, Servants 
to said John Cutler. . 

Thomas Bates [?] a freeman. 

James Ratclife, Mary Ratclife Richard Ratclife, Edward 
Ratclife, Rebecca Ratclife, Rachel] Ratclife, free persons from 
Monsebury in Lancashire. 

James Heyworth, Robert Hewet James Rothwell servants 
to the said Ratclife. 

Richard Cureton & Margaret his wife, William Cureton 
his sone & Jane Cureton his Daughter free persons. 

James Holgate and Ann Dugdale servants to the said 
Cureton. , 

Matthew Holdgate & Mary his Daughter free persons. 

John Lathum, Ann Lathum his wife, John Jennings his 
wifes son. John Lathum his sone Aron Lathum his sone, 
Moses Lathum his sone & Ann Lathum his Daughter, free 
persons. 

James Scoles, John Scoles, Hester Rothwell free persons. 


The Bristoll Merchant John Stephens Commander Arrived 
here the 10 of 9 Month 1685. 

The Passengers names are as followeth viz. 

Jasper Farmer, Senior, his Family.' 

Mary Farmer, widdow, Edward Farmer Edward Batsford, 
Sarah Farmer, John Farmer, Robert Farmer, Katherine 
Farmer, Charles Farmer. 

Jasper Farmer Juniors family.' 

Thomas Farmer, Katherine Farmer, widdow, Elizabeth 
Farmer, Katherine Farmer Junior. 


! The will of Jasper Farmer, Sr., is dated 7 mo. 25, 1685, and was proved 
second of 11th mo. 1685. Letters of administration to the estate of Jasper 
Farmer, Jr., were issued 19th day of 11th mo. 1685. It is probable that 
they both died on the voyage. 
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Their Servants are as followeth viz. : 

Joane Daly, Philip Mayow and Helen his wife, John 
Mayow, John Whitloe, Nicholas Whitloe, Thomas Younge 
& his wife, William Winter, George Fisher, Arthur Smith, 
Thomas Alferry, Henry Wells, Robert Wilkison, Elizabeth 
Mayow, Martha Mayow, Sarah Binke, Shebe Orevan, Andrew 
Walbridge. 

Thomas Webb and Danniell his son. 

Thomas Webbs servants are as followeth: 

John Beltshire, John Robinson, Richard fford, James Ban- 
bury, Thomas Case, Henry fford, John ffox, Derby Haley, 
Joseph Case, Thomas Burke, John Garrett, John Mehone, 
David Quinn, Mary Widdam, Prudence Stuart, Katherine 
Robinson, Richard Muske. 

Nicholas Scull, free. 

his servants are as followeth: 

Samuell Hall, Cornelious Davye, George Gooding, Miles 
Morin, Daniell Morin, John Ward, Mary Cantrell. 

Tho: Carters family. 

Thomas Carter senior, Frances his wife, Thomas his sonn, 
Henry his sonn, John his soun, Ann his Daughter. 

Jonathan Thatcher. 


Arrived here the 29" of the 7" month 1682, the Ship called 
the Elizabeth, Ann & Catherine from old England Thomas 
Hudson Commander. 

Robert Kent serv‘ to Phillip Oxford. 


Arrived here the 6™ of the 6" month 1685 the ship Charles 
from London, Edmund Payne Commander. 
John Marlton serv* to Robert Kent. 


The ffrancis and Dorothy ffrom London Richard Bridge- 
man Commander Arived at Philadelphia the 16" of the 8™ 
months 1685. 

The Passengers names are as followeth : 

Isaac Sheepeard and Gertrude his wife and Margaret his 
Daughter. 





' 
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John Peter Umstat and Barbara his wife, John his soun 
Margaret and Eve his Daughters. 

Garret Hendrix and Mary his wife and Sarah his Daugh- 
ter. Henry Fry his servant. 

Peter Shoemaker and Peter his sonn Mary his Daughter 
& Surah his cosen, Frances and Gertrude his Daughters. 

Henry Pookeholes and Mary his wite. 

Aron Wonderley. 

John Saxby and Eliz: his wife & John and Thomas his 
sons and Elizabeth Lucy and Ester his Daughters. 





' The Unicorne from Bristoll Arived here the 16™ of the 

10" month 1685. Thomas Cooper Commander. 

The Passengers Names are as followeth: 

Daniel flower, Mary Bradwell, Mary Bradwell Juner, 
Sarah Bradwell, Thomas Nixon, Thomas Nixon Juner. Philip 
Doling, Mary Townsend, Hannah Smith. Tho: Martin, Mar- 
gery Martin, Mary Martin, Sarah Martin, Hannah Martin, 
Rachell Martin, Tho: Hopes, John Hopes, Moses Mendinhall, 
Godden Walter, Joshua Chart, Jane Chart, Sam Chart, Jane 
Chart Juner, John Roberts, Joseph Morgan, Benjam: Mor- 
gan, Tho Tutlin (or Tuslin], Anne Morgan, Faith Notten, 
Eliza: Philpot, Henry Laking, Sarah Laking, Susanna 
Laking, Moses Laking, John Ironmonger. 


fo) 


The ship the Desire from Plymouth in old England 
Arived here the 23 of June 1686 James Cook Commander. 

Francis Rawle Sen, Francis Rawle Jun*’—his servants 
are Thomas Janveiries als January, ffrancis Jervine, John 
Marshall, Samuel Rennell, Isaac Garnier, Elizabeth Saries. 

Richard Grove,—his servants are, David Savanplane, 
David Bonifoye. 

Nicholas Pearce—his servants are Richard Weymouth, 
John Fox. 

James ffox & Elizabeth his wife, George & James his sonns, 
Elizabeth and Sarah his Daughters—his servants are Richard 
ffox, Stephen Nowell, Christopher Lobb, Richard Davis, 
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Nathaniell Christopher, Abraham Rowe, Mary Lucas, Sarah 
Jefferies. 

John Shellson & Naomie his wife—his servants are: John 
Hart, John Cocker, Justinian ffox, Mary Welsh. 

James Shaddock and Jane his wife—his servts are Jacob 
Coffin, Eliz: Gibes. 

John Holme—his serv’ are: William Hayes 5 years, 
Richard Bestitraser 9 years, George Gwinop 5 years from the 
arrival of the Desire afores*. 


The America Joseph Wasey M" from London Arrived 
20" of 6™ mo. 1683. 

Jacob Shoemaker borne 1n ye Palatinate in Germany ser- 
vant to Danel Pastorius & comp*. 

Joshua Tittery servant to ye Society broad Glass maker 
from New Cassle upon Tine to serve four years at £ 88 


P an.! 


The Wellcome Rob Greenway master from London arrived 
at Upland about the end of ye 8" month 1682. 

Richard Townsend, Carpenter servant to ye Society for 5 
years to have £ 50 P ann. salary. 

Ann Townsend his Wife & Hannah their Daughter. W™ 
Smith, Natha: Harrison, Barthol: Green, his servants each 
for 7 years. 


The ship Delaware From Bristol in Old England John 
Moore Comander Arrived here the 11™ of the 5" Month 1686. 

Thomas Greene (Husbandman)& Margaret his wife, Thomas 
and John Greene his sons, Mary Guest his servant for 7 years 
to come from the third day of May 1686. 


' Until we met with this entry we were not aware that definite steps had 
been taken towards the manufacturing of glass in Pennsylvania in the 17th 
century. ‘That the Free Society of Traders proposed establishing such an 
industry, and selected a site for the works, and possibly built a house upon it, 
is evident from Penn’s letter to the Society, dated August 16, 1683. He 
writes: “The Glass house [is] so conveniently posted for Water carriage.” 
But we were unaware that workmen were employed to develop the scheme. 
It is not likely that anything practical resulted from the effort. See Weeks’s 
Report on the Manufacture of Glass, U.S. Census, 1880, p. 79. 
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Richard Moore (Brickmaker) & Mary his wif & Mary his 
Daughter & John Moore his sone, Sarah Searle his servant 
for 4 years to come from the 3° of May 1686. 

Henry Guest (sawyer) & Mary his wife & Henry his sone. 


The Amity Richard Dymond mastr. from London arrived 
in Pennsylvania the 15" 5 month 1686. 

David Lloyd born in the year 1656 in ye Parish of Manavan 
in ye County of Mount Gomery in North Wales, Sarah Lloyd 
his Wife borne in ye year 166[] at Cirensister in Glosester 
in England. 

Christofer Sibthorp & Barbara his wife of London, Brasier, 
Tho: Peppitt & Barbara Peppitt the Children of Christopher 
Sibthorps Wife Barbary and W™ Pike their Servant bound 
in London for 7 years and had about 4 year to serve when 
they arrived here which was in Ship above written ye 23 
3d month, 1685. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOVERNOR PRINTZ AND GovERNOR WINTHROP. 


Mr. Epitor: 

Your translation of the very interesting dissertation, by Carl K. S. Sprinc- 
horn, on the History of the Swedish Colony on the Delaware in the 17th 
century, printed in the MaGazine for Dec. 1883, mentions the official corre- 
spondence which passed between Governor Printz of that colony and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of the Massachusetts Bay colony. This reminds me of two 
letters, doubtless a portion of the correspondence referred to, which were 
contributed by Mr. Frederic Kidder to the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, in 1874, with translations by myself. I have revised 
the translations, and now send you the same with copies of the text of the 
original letters. 

Very truly yours, 

Boston, 1884. A. H. Hoyr. 


I. Letrer From WINTHROP TO PRtnTz. 


L’ris tuis humanhissimis (colendissme Die) aliter respondendi, in pre- 
sentiari non datur facultas, quam, quod acceperim, & in illis, erga nos & 
Anglori gentem, beneuvolii amicissimumq’ animum gratanter p’ceperim: 
vnde, & ex antiqua arctissimaq’ illa inter Anglos & Suecos necessitudine, 
facile sibi p’suasii habeat Diis Gubernator Suecori, se suosq’ oiés Anglos in 
hisce terris, pari studio beneuolentia prosequi, & in honore habere, semp’ 
curat 1ros. uod vero Literari tuari & exemplarii p’tes attinct, Responsi 
plen& & p’ticulare, a proxima Commissionaria conuentide expectare possis. 
Interim spero (quod etiam a Dominatione tua peto) ut oia, inter vos & con- 
feederatos n’ros Neuhauenses, suma pace et concordia, transigantur negotia. 
Vale. Tux Dignitatis amicisssime. 

Studiosus 
J. W. 

[This document, which is obviously the first and retained draft of Gov. 
Winthrop’s letter, has the following endorsement: L’ra ad Gub: Suecori 
11 21-43.) 


TRANSLATION. 


Iam not able at the present time, most highly esteemed sir, to make a 
reply to your very courteous letters in any other respect than to say, that I 
received them and gladly perceived in them a benevolent and most friendly 
disposition towards us and the English nation: hence, and on account of the 
ancient and very intimate relations of friendship between the English and 
the Swedes, you, Mr. Governor of the Swedes, may easily persuade yourself 
that all the English people in this country will be solicitous at all times to 
conduct themselves towards you and your people with like zeal and good 
will, and treat you and them in an honorable manner. But, in respect to 
certain matters contained in your letters and the official copies of papers, 
you may-expect a full and particular reply after the next meeting of the 
Commissiovers [of the United Colonies]. Meanwhile, I hope (what also I 
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ask of your Government) that all affairs between you ard our confederates 
of the New Haven Colony will be carried on in perfect peace and harmony. 
Farewell. Your Honor’s 
Most devoted friend, 
J {oun} W[introp.] 


II. Lerrer From Printz to WINTHROP. 


Generose Dii: Gubernator : 
Salut: 

Literas tuas cum harum exhibitore, Dio Wilhelmo Aspinwalds, ut illum 
mihi habeam commendatum sonantes, libenter accepi, & quemadmodum 
mihi nihil magis gratum fuerit, quam hoc ita efficerem, ut is hanc tuam 
recommendationem sibi plurimum profuisse intelligat ; ita cit citius standoq’ 
pede officiarijs, hic in nostris propugnaculis scripsi, ut illum haud quovis 
modo impediant, vel vila molestia afficiant, sed sine incluso transitu, tutd 
ire & redire permittant, ubiq’ necessitas postularetur, fide et securitate pub- 
lica, alijs suo itineri rebus necessarijs haud gravatim juvant. Et ne aliquis 
ei vim contra jus inferat, ynum ex subditis meis, usq’ ad propugnaculum Bel- 
gicum Nassovie condonavi, sed quapropter, per oras Belgicas ei non per- 
transire concessum, id ipse coram revelare potest. Si quid est in quo, Diio 
Gubernat: post hac tutius possum gratificari nihil sum recusaturus. Vale. 

Dat: Tinnakungs 29 Junij 1644. 

T. G. 
Officiose colens, 
Jouan Printz. 

Generoso & Clariss: viro Diio Johanni Wintrop, Nov: Anglia Guher- 
natori, &c.: meritiss: amico cum primis Colendo. Officiosiss : 

[Endorsement by Gov. Wintrop: From the Swedes Gouernt (4) 29-44.] 


TRANSLATION. 

Noble Sir Governor, 

Greeting : 

I gladly received your letter by the bearer, Master William Aspinwall, 
signifying that I should regard him as commended to me; and, as nothing 
could have been more gratifying to myself than to do this so that he may 
understand that this your recommendation has been of great advantage to 
him, therefore, without delay and on the spot, I wrote to the officers here in 
our forts, that they should not in any manner whatever impede nor in any 

yay molest him, but permit him to go and return freely and safely, and, 
whenever there was need, they should aid him in his journey with whatever 
was necessary, under the public faith and protection. Moreover, lest any one 
should do him violence, I sent one of my subjects with him as far as the 
Dutch fort at Nassau ; but why he was not permitted to pass freely through- 
out the territory on the coast occupied by the Dutch, he can make it known 
to you in person. If there is anything hereafter, Sir Governor, in which I 
can prudently serve you, | shall not all refuse to do it. Farewell. 

Given at ‘l'unnaconck, 29 June, 1644. With thanks, 

Respectfully, 
Joun Printz. 

[Superscription]: To the noble and illustrious Master John Wintrop, 
Governor in New England, etc. ; a friend worthy of the highest regard. 
Most respectfully. 
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Letters From THE Hon. Wititam Finpiey or WestworeELanp County, Pa., 
To THE Hoy. Wi1LLIAM PLUMER, Governor or New Hampsutre. 


Washington, March 24, 1811. 
Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of Decem™ 26 long since, but 
could not find the pamphlet to which you allude, I have one of them bound 
up with other pamphlets at home and had severals of them, loose, but 
when I wrote home none of them could be found, some may be misslaid 
among a multitude of loose pamphlets. I presume severals of them are to 
the eastward. An impression of 1000 was so rapidly sold off that when I 
returned to Phil* they were all gone, but 30 out of 200 that were demanded 
went to the western parts of Pennsylv*. ‘They were hastily wrote from day 
to day for the press and therefore not well degested. A second edition was 
demanded in New York, I submitted it to the critiscism of those best informed, 
but two facts of little importance were found to be misrepresented. ‘There 
general circulation through the newspapers prevented the new edition. 

The publication was occasioned by numerous publications on the other 
side, advocating the funding systems in all its forms the taxes occasioned by 
it, and Eulogizing Col Hamilton &c. I have not looked at it for many 
years but I remember I was severe on the assumption of the state debts, in 
the manner it was done, and that one whole letter is occupied in proving 
from facts, that Washington was a republican and Hamilton a friend of 
Monarchy. That his whole system pointed that way and considered the 
bank in connection the funding system; Duers speculations &c as tending 
that way. I was not a member of Congress when the bank was instituted, 
but I was present and approved of Maddisons Constitutional objections and 
I believed I introduced them in the letters, Maddison was then and till after 
1795 opposed to the banking principle Generally. I having been with others 
engaged in a struggle with the bank of North America, under an exclusive 
and perpetual charter recommended by Congress during the war, and incor- 
porated, by the state. It became very unpopular, and opposed at the barr 
of the Legislature the grant of any other charters. Next year the charter 
was repealled. The Councils and politics of the state were convulsed for 
two years, till the charter was restored but limitted. The debates on the 
subject, and the partiality charged upon it had rendered banking very 
unpopulour, the arguments on that question were the first that was published 
in the state. My own was extensively circulated. 

In this state of the public mind the bank of the United States was insti- 
tuted, no bank at that time had been connected the Government it is believed 
of any state. And at first the principle Customers were Duers Speculators, 
but it afterwards Mellowed down not only to become very usefull both to 
Commerce but to the Government, not only in affording a safe deposit and 
medium of transmission, but in contributing Loans when the revenues were 
small, and we were pressed with an Indian war and when Insurrection 
threatened the existance of the government, more than three fifths of its 
capital being before lent to Government, it could give no assistance in the 
Hostilities with France. 

When the Republican Administration commenced no objection was made 
to the bank as contrary to the Constitution. So far from this its powers and 
influence was enlarged. The revenue bonds were by Jaw deposited in it and 
its branches for Collection, and the Collectors directed to deposit the money 
they received in weekly. before this many collectors failed greatly indebted 
to the public, one in Phil* failed for about $70.000. The supervisor of the 
excise went out $80.000 in debt to the Government, most of which has been 
recovered. No such thing has happened since President Jefferson employed 
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the bank to establish a branch at this place and another at Savanah for the 
safe keeping collecting and transmission of the Revenue, and in 1804 a law 
was passed by a Unanimous vote to authorise the bank to establish a branch 
at N. Orleans. I could not have voted for this if I had then believed it to 
be contrary to the Constitution, all the states have now got banks of their 
own Some of them, too many, even Virginia, so long opposed to the banking 
system, now negotiates her revenue through the means of banks and draws 
a revenue from them, Pennsylv*, and other states does the same. 

On the question of expediency much might be said, those most opposed to 
the bank of the United States admit that banks are a necessary and proper 
means for conducting the Revenues. If such a connection of state banks 
can be formed as is contemplated which will answer the same purposes as 
the bank of the United States, the principle will be the same though the 
agent is changed. It was the influence of state banks however that pre- 
vented the renewal of the charter, many of those who voted it down how- 
ever are anxious for a new National Bank and proposed to bring forward 
their plan if the other had been sooner decided they think state banks, viz. 
bills of credit, are unconstitutional, but they differ too much in their theories 
to agree on one plan. Neither myself nor, ] believe any other member 
would have agreed to the bill as it was reported. It was the chairman of 
the committee who draughted and reported the bill, that moved to strick 
out the first Section and thereby precluded amendments. Gallatin never 
considered the Bank as contrary to the constitution and some others that I 
will not name were of the same opinion long ago. I am sorry however that 
there was not a greater Majority on the one side as the other, the people 
would have been better satisfied. 

I am Glad Sir that you are about writing the history of the United States, 
notwithstanding the number that have been wrote we yet we still want a 
good one. Marshal has disappointed the expectation of all. It is disgust- 
ing by its bulk and adds little to our information. Ramsys is defective 
particularly with respect to the services of the Militia and his life of Wash- 
ington is a panegyric rather than Biography, Gardens which I have not 
seen lately has many mistakes. Sumpter whom you know and Pickens who 
is yet living, could give much original information about the Southern war, 
their is no proper history of Pennsylv*, Prouds that is so called, is but an 
imperfect history of the quakers, and though he wrote since the revolution, 
he classes his History before it commenced. I could if I had Leisure give a 
pretty correct sketch of its history since 1763. I am Sir 

With great esteem 
Your Obed' humble Serv' 
Ww. Piumer, Esq’. Ww. Finbey. 


Washington, Jany 17, 1812. 
Dear Sir, 

Your friendly Letter of December 9 I duly received, and have reason to 
offer an apology for my delay in acknowledging it. I was then and for 
some time after engaged in more Committees than one, and when this was 
over I had to attend to numerous Letters from friends which I had neglected, 
and in addition to this a disposition that 1 feel grows with age to put off till 
to-morrow even things of the greatest importance, besides this my hand is 
got stiff in writing through a weakness in my right wrist occasioned | believe, 
by an old strain which prevents me from writing long at once and gives a 
dislike to beginning to it. I however began and made some progress in 
writing the history of Pennsylv*, in my own time, but on considering that 
the Constitution of the state took its complexion very much from the Colo- 
nial Government and that many circumstances could not be explained with- 
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out a frequent recurrence to it, I laid what I had done asside, and have 
endeavoured to give the outlines of a history of the Colony till the revolu- 
tion and conclusion of the quaker Government of the province which I now 
inclose to you. I design however to follow it with an abstract of the history 
of the state since that time. 

In what I have wrote I had no written assistance but the historical 
review ascribed to Doct’ Franklin and published in 1759. When he was 
agent for the assembly, the avowed object of which was to dispose the 
British Court to purchase Penns Charter and to take the Government under 
the immediate superintendance of the Crown, therefore though the facts are 
no doubt correctly stated, yet the object being to accuse the proprietaries 
and to vindicate the Assembly, it has somewhat less weight as testimony. 
Prouds history of Pennsylv*. published about 12 years ago, long after these 
struggles had ceased, is I think more impartial with respect to them, but it 
is not in our library. I have both it and the Journals of the Old Assembly 
at home, which when I return I will examine and make such corrections as 
may seem necessary. I did not suppose that in writing a General History 
you wished to go into minute details respecting particular characters but to 
give a view of such prominent parts as affected the state of society, other- 
wise I could have furnished extracts from the numerous criminations and 
re-criminations by which the Controversy between the Governor and As- 
sembly were carried on, but they are still more fall in the Journals than in 
the review. Neither did I think it necessary to state the character of the 
men who were most prominent in conducting these controversys of which 
James Logan during the Government of W™. Penn on the proprietary side, 
and who from other sources of information I believe was not as bad a man 
as he is represented to be in the review, and M* Lloyd, long time speaker of 
the house and the champion of the opposition I believe was a worse man 
than he was their represented. Proud the Historian an old quaker himself 
I take to be more impartial on this subject. I might have also mentio* the 
settlement of the Swedes previous to Pegns Charter, but I can state that 
better from Proud after 1 return heme. 

You will easily observe that having been wrote with many interruptions 
it abounds too much with repetitions to be published without revision. I 
design to give you the sequel before I leave this place, and will afterwards 
expect to be informed of what explanations or additions you think neces- 
sary. You will also please to observe that the observations I have occa- 
sionally made are subject to your revision, and that where I occasionally 
introduce myself is not intended for your history. In what is to follow I 
was more intimately concerned, and though I may in writing the manuscript 
sometimes mention the part I acted it will not be with a view to have that 
part mentioned in your aus. 

Having long observed that a correct history of Pennsylv* was much 
wanted, I thirty years since looked out for the historian that would write 
it. I not without reason fixed my expectations on Col. Jonathan Bayard 
Smith of Phil. father of Sam'. H. Smith late editor of the National intel- 
ligencer. He was an early patriot both in our Committees and Congress 
and an intrepid Militia officer, a Native of Phils, and the most carefull in 
selecting and preserving every important record, even down to the lampoons 
and caracatures during the proprietary struggle, he informed me that he 
was one of those who armed along with the quakers to fight the Paxton 
men, merely for redicule as many others did designing to have applied to 
him as much more fit than me to assist in your important work I mentioned 
my design to his son, by whom I was informed that his father had not only 
given up all design of writing the History he had given me ground to 
expect, but of even writing Letters or corresponding with his most intimate 
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friends of which I formerly was one. The other from whom I had expecta- 
tions was the hon,” Benj" Chew who about 50 years since was attorney 
Gen'. of the province and favorite Councellor to the proprietary Gov' John 
Penn and Chief Justice of the province and after the revolution chief Justice 
of the high Court of errors and appeals for the state. He is now very old 
and his mind weak. I twenty years since however found that he had been 
too deeply engaged in the affairs of the province to write an impartial his- 
tory. That he had excited the Paxton men to come in Military array to 
Phils. and was the writer of their vindication. Col Smith is but about 67 
_— of age, two years younger than myself, he is temperate and sober but 
ias become a recluse for near 20 years, 17 years since he absolutely refused 
to serve in Congress though urged thereto by his numerous friends. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that I am not possessed of materials for such a 
history as ought. to have been wrote of that respectable and in some respects 
singular commonwealth, but will endeavour to give you sir all the assistance 
I can towards a General History.- I wish to be informed of your receipt of 
the inclosed, and am with sincere esteem 
Yours very respectfully 

Ws. Piomer, Esq’. Ws. FINDLEY. 
Washington, Feb’y 25, 1815. 
Dear Sir, 

Your favour of Dec" 5 with the valuable though small pamphlet accom- 
panying it, for which I thank you. The pamphlet has with great satisfaction 
been read by many members beside myself. It was remarkable for temper- 
ance of language as well as for sound argument. Indeed it is not always 
easy to preserve temperance of language in anamadversions on the scurrilous 
and unprincipled attacks on the Gov‘, having nothing of importance to in- 
close, I send you a publication of my own in a newspaper of the District I 
represent, I have in it indulged greater severity than usual with me, before 
the election I took no notice of such publications, but the same writer per- 
severed. I thought if I could not convince the writer I would reach his 
feelings, which I understand I have done and that he is very angry. He is 
an elderly man and a Judge of our Court. 

I had hoped that the happy return of peace and the astonishing successes 
of our arms which peed and accompanyed it, would have produced at 
Least for a time a cessation of newspaper abuse. But the leading opposition 
paper here censures the Gov‘ for peace as much almost as for war. There 
is however much more decency on the floor than there was in the early part 
of the session. I never was so grieved in a public body myself as during 
this session. Our finances totally deranged our credit shamefully reduced 
and Congress sitting five months without providing relief. ‘The Majority 
who are responsible for everything, were on this subject divided into three 
parties, one in favour of such a financial bank as by having a large stock 
would assist public credit by taking a large amount out of the market, and 
likewise to make loans to Gov‘, another was also in favour a National bank 
but on other principles, and the opposition were in favour a bank still differ- 
ent from both the others. The fourth and smallest party were in favour of 
paper money and Legal tenders. Yet though they were the smallest party 
they in a great measure succeeded, for all the bank systems failing treasury 
notes were resorted to from necessity, I believe however a national bent 
would have been at last by a small majority carried into effect liad not the 
treaty of peace arrived when the question was about to be put. 

Notwithstanding some misfortunes and mistakes in conducting the war in 
its conclusion it has happily raised our National character that was much 
reduced. Britain has met with a double disappointment. Their new Eng- 
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land friends thongh criminal with respect to their own Gov't, yet they have 
not been able to drive it from its course, nor to do the British any essential 
service, they have likewisely happily deceived themselves in calculating on 
the cowardice of the American Character. There is therefore reason to ex- 
pect that peace will last long, and Britain be so wise as to prefer our friend- 
ship and her interest in our commerce to provoking war. Indeed I think 
the country has a prospect of a long peace not only with the nations of 
Europe but even the Indian tribes, and of very great prosperity, this can 
only be prevented by our own indiscretion. 

I not only participate In the General Joy for the return of peace, but I 
rejoice and am thankfull on my own account that being so far advanced in 
life and having voted for war and that I have lived to see the restoration of 
a peace, honorable to our Gov‘ and arms, I shall in this respect die in peace 
of mind. 

We appear to have a great diversity of opinion on the question to what 
degree we shall dismiss the Army, no report is yet made on the Navy. 

I am, with sincere esteem 
Yours very a 
Ws. Finpwey. 

Hon’ Wa. PLumer. 

P.S. I would glad as to know the progress. This war and peace will 
make an important item in it. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes, 


Arcuives or Unton County, N. J.—Mr. Ernest L. Meyer, City Surveyor 
of Elizabeth, N. J., will, if he receives sufficient encouragement, publish a 
series of volumes under the above title. He writes: “ During a residence 
of over thirty years in Elizabeth, I have collected many documents and 
other matter relating to the early history of this county and the genealogy 
of its settlers which are not to be found in "7 office of record, and which 
have never been printed. By patient search I have succeeded in bringing 
together in a complete form the oldest town books now in existence, which 
contain a great amount of historical and genealogical information.” 

The first volume will relate to Elizabeth Town—nearly co-terminous with 
the present Union County. The edition will be limited to the number of 
the subscriptions, a list of which will be given in the book. The price of 
the first volume which is nearly ready will be $3.00. Subscriptions should 
be sent immediately to Ernest L. Meyer (City Surveyor), Elizabeth, Union 
County, N.J., as he should have at once all the encouragement those inter- 
ested in his undertaking can give him. 


Marne Historicat anp GeneatocicaL Recorper.—Under this title Mr. 
8. M. Watson, of Portland, Me., has issued the first number of a quarterly 
magazine, which will be devoted to the preservation of material relating to 
the history of the State of Maine and its citizens. he first number con- 
tains a sketch of the King family, which is accompanied with a portrait of 
William King, first Governor of the State of Maine; The Willis Papers; 
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Marriages in 1800; Obituaries of an early date, gafkered from different 
sources ; Kittery Records, and other interesting papers. It is a small 4to. 
of 32 pages to the number, 60 cts. each or $2.00 per annum. The Recorder 
is such a publication as should exist in every State in the Union, and we 
trust it will meet with every success. 


PENNSYLVANIA Convention or 1787.—Can any reader of the Magazine 
inform us if the manuscript of the Debates in the Pennsylvania Convention 
of 1787, which considered and approved of the Federal Constitution, is in 
existence? The report, as printed by Elliot, is very imperfect. A much better 
one will be found in several papers of the day, and although its publica- 
tion was continued some time after the convention adjourned, it ends with 
the proceedings of November 30, 1787. From this fact we are led to con- 
clude that a full report must have been made and its publication suspended, 
either because the editors of those days thought that, in the language of 
some of their successors, it smacked too much of “ ancient history,” or on 
account of their having been denied the use of the manuscript for some 
unknown reason. 


Heraupic Hints Concerntnc THE CotontaL Governors or PeEnnsyt- 
vania.—In examining the seals used by some of the colonial governors of 
Pennsylvania, preserved in the Penna. Hist. Society and elsewhere, the fol- 
lowing notes have resulted, which are certainly interesting if not valuable :— 

William Markham, several times Deputy Governor, used the following 
arms upon his seal: “ Az. on a chief or a demi-lion rampant issu.” These 
arms are impaled with those of the Thomas family of Dublin. The arms 
described are the same as those of Markham of Sedgebrooke, County Not- 
tingham, Eng.; a family which derives from Sir John Markham, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, during the reign of Henry VI.; the family 
obtained a barony in 1642, which became extinct in 1779. 

John Blackwell, Deputy Governor 1688-1690, in writing to Wm. Penn 
from Philadelphia, June 24, 1689, seals his letter with arms described as 
follows: “ Paly of six ar. and az. on a chief gu. a lion pass. guard or. Cresh, 
A Swan’s head and neck erased ar.” Burke, in his General Armory, assigns 
these arms to the Blackwells of Sprouston Hall, County Norfolk, England. 

Patrick Gordon, Deputy Governor 1726-1736, had for his seal a shield 
bearing quarterly the arms of Gordon, Badenoch, Seton, and Frazer, as 
follows: “Ist. Az. three boars heads or, Gorpon. 2d. Or. three lions 
heads, erased gu., Bapenocu. 3d. Or, three crescents within the royal 
tressure of Scotland, gu. Seton. 4th. Az. three cinque-foils arg. Fraser.” 

Philadelphia Gordon, daughter of Gov. Patrick Gordon, married in 1733 
Abram Taylor, a merchant of Philadelphia, and an active member of the 
Council of the Colony. Burke, in describing the arms of John Taylor 
Gordon, Esq., M.D., gives the Gordon arms as above, quartered with the 
arms used by Abraham and Isaac Taylor (in MSS. Pa. Hist. Soc.) as fol- 
lows: “T'ayLor, Erm. on a Chevron between three anchors az. as many 
escallops arg. Crest. A Stork ppr. holding an anchor az.” 

Barke, in his “General Armory,” further says that this John Taylor 
Gordon was descended from the Gordons of Cluny, through “his great- 
great grandfather Maj.-General Patrick Gordon, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who was descended from Alexander Gordon, Laird of Strathaven, 3rd son 
of Alexander, 3rd Earl of Huntley.” The seal of Patrick Gordon was 
sometimes accompanied by the motto ‘‘ Par l’epee,” and for a crest, “ A 
right arm embowed grasping a sword.” 

Col. John Hamilton, son of Andrew Hamilton, Deputy Governor 1701- 
1703, bore the arms of the Hamilton family, viz.: “ Gu. three cinque-foils 
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‘rm.” Gov. James Hamilton used the same arms, differenced with a smaller 
central mullet. John Blackwell, by the by, in the seal mentioned above, 
impales his arms with those of the Hamilton family. 

Thomas Lloyd, upon a letter dated Philadelphia, 1684, uses as a crest a 
“Goats head erased,” instead of the “ goat ppr” shown on the arms in the 
“ Lloyd Genealogy.” D. MeN. Sraurrer. 


Tue Ortcin anp Nature or Wampum.—We copy the following notice of 
an interesting address by Horatio Hale, M.A., before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science from the Montreal Gazette, of August 
30, 1884. Mr. Hale said :— 

It was a notable fact, he said, that while the partly civilized Indians of 
Central and South America carried on commerce without money, among 
those of the United States and Canada a monetary currency was in common 
use. ‘Their wampum was formed, in the shape of small disks or cylinders, 
of shells perforated through the centre and strung together on strings of 
deer’s sinew. The system had been found so convenient for purposes of 
exchange that it had even been adopted by some of the early colonists. In 
most cases the material was the conch periwinkle, and venus mercenaria. 
The colors were white and purple or black—which was twice as valuable 
as the white, on account of its rarity. These shell arrangements differed 
from the cowries of the East Indies. In course of time they came to 
have a social and political significance. Important acts of state policy 
were confirmed by the gift or exchange of them. On the occasion of trea- 
ties belts of wampum were presented. Each belt had its own device, woven 
in white on a dark ground or vice versa. The rude pictorial emblems gene- 
rally employed resembled the early Chinese characters. Wampum was also 
devoted to sacrificial and funeral ceremonies. It had been found in abun- 
dance in the mounds of the Mississippi Valley ; and, in our own times, was 
in vogue west of the Rocky Mountains. In traffic, the value was rated 
sometimes by the length of the strings, sometimes by the number of beads. 
There was a larger kind, consisting of oblong strips, with holes for stringing. 
Going far to the westward there was found among the Micronesian islanders 
an almost similar usage. They made their wampum of the disks of shells, 
of cocoa-nuts, of the tortoise-shell. In the Loo-Choo Islands the inhabitants 
had what was known as “cash,” small circular copper coins. The Chinese 
themselves anciently used tortoise-shells. Of the earliest Chinese copper 
money, some pieces were round, others oblong. The Celestials had also 
mock-money, made of tin-foil and paper for sacrificial uses, which might be 
taken as evidence that their money at first consisted of combustible material. 
The inference to be drawn from the existence of such media of commercial 
exchange among those oriental peoples was that at some period the idea of 
shell money had been carried from Fast Asia or Micronesia to the shores of 
America. The fact that Japanese junks had been known to be wrecked on 
the Pacific coast was to the point in the argument. The Micronesians, 
moreover, were accustomed to make protracted voyages in their well-rigged 
vessels, and it was not impossible that some of their craft might have drifted 
to our shores where the occupants would come in contact with the Indians. 
Whether, however, the use of wampum was derived from the East or not, it 
could not be denied that it gave evidence of good intellectual powers. It 
was to be regretted that a subject of such interest had been so long treated 
with indifference in America. At present there was great scarcity of wam- 
pum belts, though some that had been preserved were of deep interest and 
of considerable historical value. One which was shown to the audience was 
said to be 160 years old. It was of rare beauty of make and significant 
design. Four dark squares (the rest being of white beads) were interpreted 
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to mean four Indian towns. Another which Mr. Hale exhibited was even 
more remarkable in its structure, displaying emblematic figures. ‘The use 
of wam pum for mnemonic purposes was also explained, and Mr. Hale showed 
photographs of the chiefs (Six Nations), to whom he was indebted for his 
interpretation. Interesting to Canadians were some beads found in Orillia 
County by Mr. Hirschfelder, who believed they had been the property of the 
Hurons. ‘The paper gave rise to a most animated discussion, in which Mr. 
Cushing (who had spent so many years among the Zuni Indians), Mrs. 
Erminonie Smith, Mr. Putnam, Major Powell, and Dr. Tylor took part. All 
the speakers expressed the deep satisfaction with which they had listened 
to the paper, and their gratitude to Mr. Hale for the light that he had shed 
on a subject so important. 


Livery or Setstn iv Pennsyrvanta.—Of the following document, the 
original of which has been presented to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania by Mr. Walter Cresson, Mr. Joseph B. Townsend writes us :— 

This document is an attestation of what in the law is called “ Livery of 
Seisin ;” that is to say that John Moor, doubtless by separate deed, con- 
veyed the land thereon mentioned to Henry Oburn, and in addition to the 
delivery of the deed accompanied it with this livery of seisin which is 
accomplished thus: The grantor and grantee in the presence of two credible 
witnesses appear on the land sold, and there, by handing over a “ twig and 
turf,” the grantor accomplishes delivery of actual possession to the grantee, 
which act the witnesses attest. ‘This usage, which from time immemorial had 
prevailed in England, and had occasionally but very rarely been practised 
in Pennsylvania, has gradually been abandoned since the conveyancing 
under the Statute of uses has been introduced. 

PuitapeLputa, September 27, 1884. Jos. B. Townsenp. 


Be it Remembered That on the Twentieth day of the first month called 
March in the Year One Thousand Seven Hundred & I'welve Appeared 
John Moore of Concord in the County of Chester in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania Yeom in his proper person on the Great Road Leading to Chester 
and where it goes Geek the Land formerly Gorge Thompsons then John 
Beazars and afterwards Richard Moors & now in the Possession of the said 
John Moore And did then & there actually Deliver Possession of all that 
part of the above st Land Lying on the North East Side of the st Road & 
Extending to the Middle of the st Road unto Henry Oburn of the Same 
place & county Yeom by Turfe & Twig in the presence of 

matthyes kern 
his 


John + Palmer 


mark 


MaGaztne or American History.—The October number of this periodi- 
cal will be found of more than usual interest. The opening article, which is 
well illustrated, is entitled Curzoszties of Invention, being a Chapter of 
American Industrial History, by Charles Bernard. This is followed by a 
paper on Monroe and the Rhea Letter, by James Schouler, an episode of 
almost-forgotten importance in our national history. The story will be new 
to many, and interesting to all familiar with the excitement it once occa- 
sioned. From unpublished papers in the Gouverneur collection, and from 
the Diary of John Quincy Adams, Mr. Schouler argues that Monroe’s con- 
duct in the matter was above suspicion, and inclines to the opinion “ that 
the whole story was fabricated in or about 1831 by Rhea and others in Jack- 
son’s confidence for some political purpose in connection with the Calhoun 
disclosures which they did not see fit to press.” 
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Our Pennsylvania readers will be interested also in The Nation’s First 
Rebellion, by H. G. Cutler, being an account of the Whiskey Insurrection. 
There is also a tribute to the late Orsamus Holmes Marshall, whose scho- 
larly investigations, read before the Buffalo Historical Society, or published 
in the Magazine of American History, have delighted thousands of readers. 
This paper is accompanied with an excellent portrait on steel. The Maga- 
zine of History is edited by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, and can be ordered from 
No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. The price is $5 per year, and it is 
published monthly. 


Queries. 


Wayne.—Secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Can you 
give me the following information: When did Anthony Wayne, grandfather 
of General Wayne, settle in Pennsylvania? Also, what part of England 
did the family come from, Yorkshire, or near Derby, High Sheen, Stafford ? 
Whom did Anthony Wayne marry before coming to America? KE. M.H. 


Bonp.—Information is desired of the personal (not medical) history, in- 
cluding marriage, children, and descendants of the Drs. Thomas and Phineas 
Bond of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

240 N. Casey St., Balt., Md. Jno. R. Quinan, M.D. 


Replies. 


Remsry, not Ramsay (Vol. V. pp. 409, 480).—Mr. George Johnston, 
author of the History of Cecil County, Maryland, writes that we are cer- 
tainly mistaken in asserting that the Colonel Rumsey mentioned in Mon- 
tréssor’s Journal (Penn. Maa., Vol. V. p. 409) was Colonel Nathaniel Ramsay 
of the Maryland l.ine. Mr. Johnston refers us to a letter of Benjamin Rum- 
sey to Governor Thomas Johnson (see Scharf’s Maryland, Vol. II. p. 317), 
which supports his belief that he (Benjamin Rumsey) was the person alluded 
to. It shows that he was in the neighborhood commanding a small number 
of Maryland militia—such a body as Montréssor describes. We have no 
doubt Mr. Johnston is right, and we would have made this correction sooner, 
but his letter was accidentally mislaid. 


Lone Butets (Vol. VI. pp. 255, 376).—This game was very common in 
Cecil County in the latter part of the last and early part of the present 
century. If more than two persons participated in the game, each party of 
contestants was under the direction of a captain. The first choice of the 
captain’s was determined by lot, and any even number of players might take 
part in the game. 
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The game was usually played on a road or street, or some place where 
there was no grass or weeds to obstruct the bullets used in playing it. The 
game consisted in jerking a bullet weighing a pound, or a pound and a half, 
from a scrawl to or past other scrawls on the ground at the distance of about 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred yards. The bullets that struck the ground at 
or beyond the first scrawl counted one, those striking at or beyond the other 
scrawls counted two and three respectively. In order to accelerate the 
velocity of the bullets and make the best score possible, the players ap- 
proached the scrawl at the top of their speed. Sometimes in counting the 
score the distance the bullet rolled along the ground was taken into con- 
sideration. 

The foregoing description was obtained from an intelligent old gentleman 
eighty-seven years of age, who frequently saw the game played'when he was 
a boy. Information derived from other sources leads the writer to believe 
that the game was sometimes played by jerking the bullet three times con- 
tinuously, the party aggregating the greatest distance after three throws 
being the victors. 

The method of propelling the bullets, which is called jerking, consisted in 
bringing the upper part of the arm by a quick half rotary motion of the 
shoulder-joint, in contact with the side of the body, and when the upper part 
of the arm reached a perpendicular position, releasing the bullet from the 
grasp of the hand, in a manner somew hat similar to, but by no means identical 
with, the method of pitching a base ball. Gro. JOHNSTON. 


Nrxon.—To the first volume of the Pa. Maa. or Hist. anp Broa. (p. 188), 
I contributed a memoir of Colonel John Nixon, who, on the 8th of July, 
1776, read for the first time publicly to the people the Declaration of 
Independence. In that memoir I mention an old sea chest, now in the 
possession of one of his descendants, with the initials and date 
on the top in large brass nails; and from that argue, that this chest G 8 
belonged to the emigrant ancestors of the family, and that the 1686. 
initials and date commemorate the period of their departure from : 
their old homes for a new land, and add that “the arrangement of the letters 
would show that the initials of the surname was ‘N,’ while ‘G’ and ‘8S’ 
represented respectively the Christian names of the emigrant husband and 
wife.” Upon making inquiry in Ireland, I learn from John O’Hart, Esq., of 
Dublin, the author of the work on Irish Pedigrees. that George Nixon, of 
the County Wexford, married Susan Sinnott, was a Papist, and was deprived 
of his property consequent on the penal laws in Ireland; and that he emi- 
grated from Ireland in the latter part of the seventeenth century. These 
facts, in connection with the initials on the trunk, seem to me very satisfac- 
tory evidence that George and Susan Nixon were the parents of Richard 
Nixon, the father of Colonel John Nixon. ‘he penal laws against Roman 
Catholics were in force in Pennsylvania as late as 1708, and George Nixon 
may have conformed to the established church after his arrival here, or his 
son Richard may have been the first adherent; for, by reference to the 
memoir itself, it will be seen that Richard Nixon was married and buried in 
Christ Church, and was also a vestryman of the corporation. 1 am in hopes 
that this note may bring some additional light on the subject from other 
sources. 
PuiLavELPuia, August, 1884. Cuarves Henry Hart. 























